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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS^. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

The first two Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau for the year 
took place during March, aud it is safe to say that they rank among 
the most successful gatherings that have been held. 'The representa- 
tives of Mid-Northern Branches met at Wirrahara, and Central Eyre’s 
Peninsula Branches met at Yeelanua. At both places the attendance 
was large, and proceedings were characterised by keen interest and 
intelligent appreciation of the importance of the. primary industries. 
At Yeelanna the dominant note was the nece&sity for a more general 
adoption of mixed farming, in the place of the prevailing practice of 
wheat growing as a sole source of revenue. Many speakers emphiisized 
this view, and were able to quote their experience in support. 


River Murray Conference. 

The eomniittee responsible for the arrangeinent of the Conference of 
River Murray Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have decided to 
alter the date of the gathering to Tuesday and Wednesday, May 21st 
and 22nd. As previously intimated, the gathering will take place at 
Berri, and the local Branch is sparing no effort to ensure a profitable 
aud pleasurable time to the visiting delegates. 


Sugar Beet and Irrigation. 

The effect of irrigation on sugar beet was made the subject 
number of tests carried out by F. S. Harris, and recorded in the Utah 
Station Bulletin, No. 156. The experiments shov'ed the effect of dif- 
ferent weekly irrigations and of standard Sin. irrigations applied at 
certain periods in the growth of the plant on the yield of roots, yield of 
sugar, percentage of sugar and purity, and size and shape of beets. 
The hfe of the sugar-beet plant was divided into the following stages;— 
(1) Just before thinning, (2) four weeks after thinning, (3) when tlie 
beets averaged 2in. in diameter, and (4) when the beets were nearly 
ripe. The weekly irrigations consisted of applications of lui., 2.jin., 
5iu., and 7.5in. of water, made during the regular irrigation season. 
Tabulated data are presented for the five-year period of 1912-1916, in- 
clusive, and the results compared graphically. 

The highest average yield of beets on plats receiving wee^ irnga- 
■tions was secured from lin. applications, and amounted to 21.92 tons 
per acre, as compared with a yield of 12.98 tons without irrigation. 
When but one irrigation was given, that applied at the third st^c ® 
growth gave the highest average yield, 18.92 tons per acre. Jn 
more than one application was made, the highest average yield, --o- 
tons per acre, was secured from irrigatious made at the first, third, an 
fourth stages of growt,h. Imgation “ufter planting but before 
plants were up gave a yield of only 11.22 tons per acre, Ariel 
plants were up’ the least desirable time for irrigation was during 
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fouitli stage of growth, when an average yield of but 15.09 tons was 
secured. Pro^rtionately more tops were produced by the high and - 
late irrigations ‘than by opposite conditions. 

Except where the water was applied quite late, the percentage of 
sugar and purity was higher in the irrigated beets than in the non- 
irrigated. The. highest avpage percentage of sugar was secured from 
a weekly application of 2.5in. of water, .and amounted to 16.32 per cent. 
When one irrigatioh^was given, the highest average percentage, 15.73 
pel' cent., was obtained from an application made in the third stage of 
groirth, while an a-verage of 14.5 per cent, was obtained from plats 
receiving no irrigation. The highest average purity was secured from 
weekly applications of 5in. of water, and amounted to 83.9 per cent., 
as compared with 78.4 per cent, from non-irrigated plats, and 83.2 per 
cent. Avith 2.5in. of water weekly. 

The length of beets was not increased by delaying the time of applica- 
tion of the first irrigation, early irrigation apparently facilitating pene- 
tration of the roots into the soil. The average length of root from the 
lion-irrigated plats was 10.6in., while the longest roots were secured 
from the plats receiving appheations of water during the first three 
stages of growth, and averaged Il.Tin. Weekly applications of lin. 
of water gave roots with an t^verage length of ll.Sin. 

Irrigation affected the size of the beets in about the same manner that 
il affected total yield. The highest average weight, 21bs., was secured 
from plats receiving lin. of water weekly, as compared with an average 
weight of 1.091bs. from the non-irrigated plats. The percentage of 
forked beets bore no apparent relation to the amount of water used. 

The author concludes that sugar beets do not require large quantities 
(if irrigation water, provided it is properly applied, but that they, are 
sensitive to the time of application. 


Bokhara Clover and King Island Melilot. 

' ‘ Hitherto neither Bokhara clover nor King Island melilot have proved 
of much value in South Australia,” states the Director of Agriculture 
( Professor Arthur .1 . Perkins) , in reply to a correspondent. “ It is quite 
triie, of course, that both of these leguminous plants are very hardy ; 
neither of them, however, is particularly good for forage plants. Kipg 
Island melilot was advertised very largely a few years back, but in.my 
experience livestock do not take to it at all readily. It is very highly 
scented, and when present in large percentage, it is apt to render ordi- 
nary hay unpalatable , to livestock. Bokhara clover is in many, ways 
superior to the melilot, but L question whether there is any great advan- 
tage in propagating it to any great extent under South Australian con- 
ditions.” 


Sand Poisonous to Plants. 

A sample of sand, stated to-Jiave the power of destroying vegetable 
life, Avas recently received from the Mount Barker Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau. An. pnalysis -of the sample has been made by the 
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Director of Chemistrj% wlio states that the sand contains 22.7 per cent 
■ of water soluble salts, which have the following approximate compost 
tion: — 


Calcium aulphate 

Magnesium sulphate 

Magnesium chloride 

Sodium chloride 

Undetermined 

. .. . . .. '2.38 per cent. 

0.81 “ 

1.40 “ 

17.10 “ 

1.01 “ 

Total salts 

* 22.70 “ 


The sample has a strongly acid reaction. The acidity is equivalent to 
0.07 per cent, of hydrochloric acid (HCl). The sample contained no 
arsenic. The quantity of salt contained in this material, together with 
its acid nature, probably explains the cause of its being poisonous to 
plants. 


aatbeiing Lucerne Seed. 

Where much lucerne is to be harvested for seed, the third cut is left 
until the greater portion of the seed is hard. It is then cut with the 
binder or mower, stooked or cocked until thoroughly dried, and then 
stacked until ready to thresh with power thresher. Where no thresher 
is available, and where the quantity is not very large, a practical way 
of handling the crop, says the Superintendent of Experiments (Mr. 
W. J. Spafford), is to cut it with the binder, stook until diy, chaff it 
with ordinary ehaffeutter, thrash it with stripper (propped up and 
driven by an engine), and winnow with the ordinary grain winnowei', 
adapting the sieves to suit the small seeds. When a header is available, • 
this will do the threshing, and so do away with the need of chafRug 
before threshing. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of February, 1918, l,671bush. of fresh fruits, 
3,724bush. of bananas, 10,290 bags of potatoes, 57 packages of plants, 
seeds, &c., 771 empty wine casks were examined and admitted at Ade- 
laide and Port Adelaide, under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro- 
tection Acts, 1885 and 1910, 122biish. of bananas and 21bush. of pine- 
apples (overripe) and 26 bags of potatoes (affected by potato moth) 
were destroyed ; 1 case of mixed fruit was also, destroyed 'on account ot 
the presence ot oodlin moth. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 99" 
packages of field peas, 237bush. of fresh fruits, 4,324 packages of dried, 
and 1,732 packages of honey w'ere exported to oversea markets. These 
were consigned as follows: — For London, 12bush. of apples, 600 pact 
ages of dried fruit, 997 packages of field peas, and 1,732 packages of 
honey; for New Zealand, 1,450 packages of dried fruit and 225 pack- 
ages of fresh fruit; Durban, 2,276 packages of dried fruit; 170 pas ■ 
ages of dried fruit and 1,630 packages of jam were rejected, the lattei 
through being short weight, and the former on account of the presence 
of fruit moth. Uiider the Federal Quarantine Act, 902 packages 
seed;' &e., were examined and admitted from oversea markets, 
packages of dried fruit, &c., were fumigated on account of the presen 
of insects. • . . 
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During the month of March, 1918, 515buah. of fresh fruits, 3,227bush. 
of bananas, 452hush. of pineapples, 157bush. of passion fruit, 11,175 
bags of potatoes, 2,894 bags of onions, 88 packages of plants, bulbs, ’&c 
aad 902 empty wine casks were exanuned and admitted at Adelaide and 
Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act 
1885 find 1910 ; 164bush. of bananas (overripe) were destroyed ; 55 
irine casks and 72 empty cases were fnmigated, and 282 bags of potatoes 
iverc returned to Victoria, and 54 bags of potatoes were destroved 
Under the Federal Commerce Act 281 packages of dried fruit and'24i 
packages of fresh fruits were exported to oversea markets. These were 
consigned to New Zealand. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 279 
packages of seeds were examined and admitted from oversea sources * 
2 packages of seeds from Italy were destroyed on account of the ravages 
of weevils. 


Ages of Horses and Sheep. 

Ill reply to an inquiry as to the method of determining the iges 
of horses and sheep, the Government Veterinary Lecturer states;— 
Details as to the appearances of the teeth in horses and 
sheep can hardly be compressed into a letter of reply; but 
the two accompanying tables will give you dates when milk and 
pci'inaneiit teeth are cut. The Agricultural Department, New South 
Wales, pubhsh a very useful bulletin on the age of the horse, with 
good plates, and I would advise you to send them a Is. postal note 
for a copy. The plates will show you the alterations in the marks 
oil the lower incisors between 5 and 8 years, also the alterations 
in the tusks to a later age, and the fitting of the incisors of both jaws 
as indicating advancing age, together with the alterations that occur 
on the tables of the lower incisors. You should have no difficulty 
in recognising the milk and permanent teeth of either horse or sheep, 
as the milk are small, white, and pearly, and the permanent much 
larger and yellower, 

C’/iecp,— The times of cutting vary very much according to breed, 
feed, and general conditions, but in South Australia are approxi- 
inalely those given in the table. The incisors, which exist only in 
the lower jaw, are those by which age is reckoned. These are eight 
in number, and v/ork against the fibrous pad of the upper jaw as in 
the cow. To examine the teeth, hold the sheep’s head against your 
thigh with one hand and part the lips with the first and second 
angers of the other hand. By the time the lamb is four weeks old 
It will have eight small milk incisors, which, of course, will wear on 
the surface as time goes on. At about a year the central pair will 
replaced by bigger permanent teeth; then the sheep or hoggett 
IS called two-tooth. At about two years the next, called middles, are 
replaced, and it is four-tooth. At nearly three years it becomes six- 
eoth, and about four it is full-mouthed. As it grows older the teeth 
worn down, broken, or lost, and the sheep is termed broken- 
outhed. I know a ewe 23 years old with four incisor stumps still 
^ the mouth. As mentioned above, the time of cutting and the 
mount of wear vary much according to conditions, your district 
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they are eut fairly early, aad the wear is tremendous; sheep av 
often broken-mouthed before they are full-mouthed; but a litiij 
careful observation will show you how this oceurs, and the marked 
difference between milk and permanent teeth will prevent you beias 
led astray. One never worries about the molar teeth in the living 
sheep, but it is of some interest to examine them when opportunity 
occurs in the dead one. 


Incisors — 

Central 

Lateral 

Corner 

Molars — 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 

Tusks 


Incisors — ' 
Central 
Middle 
Lateral 
Corner 
Molars — 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 


Dentition of Hone. 
Cutting. 

Birth 

1-2 months 
7-8 months 


^At birth 

About 1 year 
About 2i years 
31-41 years 
About 41 years 

Dentition of Sheep. 
Cutting. 


I At birth or within 
f a month 

J 

1 At birth or soon 
J after 

3 months 
9 months 
18. months 


■Change. ■ 

21 years 
31 years 
41 years 

r 21' years 
7 3 years 
\_31 years 


■Change. 

r About 1 year 
' About 2 years 
1 Bet'ween 2 and S years 
(_ Between .3 hud 4 years 

f Soon after 18 niontlis 

About 2 year.s 


FEATHER-BATING- FOWLS. 

Feather-eating is a vice which is very difficult to ciu'c, say s tlw 
Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), If the birds are in oorihaemei 
all grain, &e., should be fed iu straw or other litter. Th^e sera o 
pro'vides occupation. A little salt should be added to the 
(if fed). Animal food, such as meat, scraps, or rabbits ( 
should he fed. several times a week. The trouble is often due 
- deficiencies. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti- 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &e., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produee, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for 
tlie benefit of producers generally. The name and address 
uf the inquirer must accompany, each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. 

All correspondence should be addressed to ‘ ‘ The Editor, 

The Journal of Agriculture, Adelaide.” 

VETERINAKY INQUIRIES. 

|i!c>[Jie8 supplied by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V,S., Veterinary 
Lecturer.] 

‘D. TT S.," AsKbourae, has horse with inju /7 to knee. 

Reply— The swelling is an injured synovial sheath, and quite possibly the 
operation of aspiration will, be required to reduce it, so that I would advise you 
to place it in a veterinary surgeon’s hands for treatment. In the meantime 
relief may follow the daily rubbing in of a little oleate of mercury 20 per cent, 
strength. 

“E. M.,” Bool Lagoon, via Naraicoorte, has horse with swelling under chest. 
Reply— Tlie symptoms all point to various kinds of worms, and 1 would suggest 
that you put the horse on bran mashes for a couple of days, and then give a 
5-draelim physic ball; when this has worked off, and, of course, the horse must 
have a spell while it is doing so, give him a tablespoon of Fowler's solution 
of arsenic twice a day for a fortnight; stop a fortnight, and repeat again. 

“i. B. C.,” Mundoora, has colt, stiff, with slight cough, and mare scouring. 
Reply— The colt is probably foundered from some cause not recognised by 
jou. I would advise putting him in wet, marshy ground and giving 20 drops 
tr. aconite morning and evening for a for-fcnight or three weeks. The mare's 
liver seems to be out of order, and I think it would be a good plan to give her 
jpt. of castor oil in milk, and t|jen three tim^ a day for a week a teaspoon of 
sal ammoniac in feed. 

"H. A. W.,’' Ardrossan, reports death of pony, and asks instructions as to 
feeding. 

Reply — The death of your pony would appear to be due to bloodworms, which 
^re probably the cause of the symptoms in the other. T would advise giving 
two tablespoons of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once daily in feed for a fort- 
night; stop a fortnight, and repeat. Feed should be about 201b8. chaff or hay 
daily with 41bs, to 61bs. oats added. Water before feeding, and clear bowels by 
gmng jpt. castor oil in warm milk occasionally; this will stop the dung-eating 
abit. There may be a certain amount of sand at the bottom of the trouble^ too. 

‘A. L. W. G.,” Glen Ness, Sandalwood, has gelding with lump on shoulder. 

1 method of lancing which is necessary and the dressing required 

aTo often been given in detail in the Agricidiural Journal. Although I am 
P eased to demonstrate such operations at Bureau meetings, the Government 
veterinary surgeons for the purpose, and it would be well to 
P oy a private practitioner if you deem the horse of sufficient value, 

J.J?' Yailunda Flat, seeks information concerning flies in sheep 

Government Entomologist, replies as follows: — Common 
, bladder flies; scieutific, Fierodontia mellii. They are parasitic on spider 
harm: to sheep— possibly they are a benefit They ^t their 
tiav smallness of the head as compared with the body — it is the 

^ Their scientific name records the tooth-like process on 

® and their black color; : 
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‘ ^ J. XJ./ ’ Murray Bridge, has heifer with blood about top of tail, and due \a 
calve in a fortnight. 

. Reply — I am afraid in this case advice will come too late, as all the symnw 
point to dystokia, or difficulty in calving on account of misplacement of the ealf 
The procedure would have been to examine with a well-greased hand, and to have 
tried to place the calf in position, and have helped with traction. If she haa calved 
then 10 drops tr. Pulsatilla morning and evening will help ; this may be given for 
a w^k, 

“W. J. C./^ Brooker, had two calves, discharge from nostrils, froth from mouth 
and glaring eyeballs. Both finally died. ' ’ 

Reply — The symptoms suggest poison-weed, such as euphorbiuin, in the paddoets- 
but at any time stubbie feed alone is unsuitable for such young calves, and vou 
have done wisely in taking them in. As apparently you have no milk for them. 
I would advise crushed oats 21bs., bran dibs., linseed meal ilb., with as much bav 
as they will eat; but green feed, with the same amounts of concentrates, would be 
better. If any more get ill, give ^pt. of castor oil in warm milk. 

C. J.f** Colton, has horse with bad eougli. 

Reply — Your horse has apparently got a severe cold, possibly influenza, and 
must have a spell from work till quite better to avoid inflammation of the lungs 
setting in. Feed on hot bran mashes only for a few days. Steam head with a 
teaspoon of eucalyptus oil oceasioiffiUy, and give 10 drops tr. aconite three times 
a day. A little Stockholm tar and honey may be smeared on the teeth twice a day 

Bros.,^^ Lower Lights have colt with chronic strangles. 

Reply — It would be well to give your colt a drachm of iodide of potassium once 
daily in bran. Also rub a littie blue mercurial ointment into the enlarged glands 
daily. But if you value him, I would strongly advise calling in a private veterinary 
surgeon, as there are’ possibly complications following the pneumonia that require 
special treatment. 

"Wm. Crystal Brook, has pony with staked wound that will not heal. 

Reply — It is practically certain that there is a foreign body, such as a splinter 
or dead tissue, at the bottom of the wound, which will not heal till that is removed. 
I would therefore advise opening up and converting the' staked wound into an open 
one, removing the tissue or splinter, and then treating daily with spirit of iodine. 
If you value the pony sufficiently, I would recommend calling in a private veterinary 
surgeon. 

“M. H. P*,'' Georgetown, reports ewes heavy in lamb dying. 

Reply — You ewes are probably suffering from a germ whicli produces the 
symptoms. Try shifting from paddock to paddock every three days. Give Cooper s 
tablets (Elder, Smith, & Co.). Hand feed 11b. chaff daily, and bleed affected ones 

'*E. E. Port Broughton, has gelding with enlarged thyroid, also a gelding 

that slobbers, ^ ^ ^ j 4 . t ont 

Reply — ^Tour diagnosis is quite correct. The swelling is goitre, and treatra ^ 
is more tedious than results warrant; but if you care to try inject ' 
iodine into the swelling once a fortnight, rub in blue mercurial ^ 

day; obtain the thyroid glands from sheep, mince one and feed one daily o ^ 
horse. Treatment will probably have to extend over a year or more. 
tablespoon of Fowler solution of arsenic and a teaspoon of baking ^ 
feed twice a day for the slobbering horse for three weeks. Examine 
carefully for grass seeds. 

'^E. S.,^‘^ Riverton, has cow slowly losing condition. _ from 

Reply— I fear that little can be done for the old cow, which is. ^ J 
a failure of vital energy common nnder such circuinstanees. 
paying out more than has been absorbed. If the medicines given ai 
arsenicum, keep on with them. 

G. McLaren Vale, has mare almost totally blind. vessels. 

Reply — The blindness is caused by a congestion of the cerebra 
Relief would be obtained by bleeding well at the .3vi<5e caffin? 

tr. belladonna twice daily for 10 days. If you value her, I wou 
in a private veterinary surgeon. 
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1 ,. N./’ Mount B^an, reports mare very weak in hindquarters with 
.lijicultv in rising after lying down. ^ ’ 

Keplv'-The symptoms of your mare point to an attack of laminitis I would 
advise giving her 10 drops tr. aconite three times a day for a fortnight and 
lifting her in a paddock where she can stand with her feet in mud over the 
hoof lieads for some hours daily. The Fowler’s solution will do more good later 
( 111 . 

•F. W. D., ” Springton, has a horse with wolf’s tootli. 

KpjiIv -Do not worry about the wolf’s tooth, it will do uo harm- but if vou 
i,re very keen on getting it out, cut a V-shaped notch in the end of a shoeing 
nisn. put it ill a little sideways on the tooth, and hit hard with a 41b hammer 
or heavier; then pull tooth out with pincers. 

•B. .1. b. N.,” Angaston, reports sow' with hard lump on teat 
Keply-The swelling you refer to is an indurated gland; it will do no uar 
licular barm if left alone, but if you wish to you might inject eucaine Ld 
i.Pinisiiic and dissect it out, treating the operation wound with subhur and 
lioracic acid after. 

••X. JlcL.,’’ Mena Murtee, Wilcannia, N.S.W., further reports on blind young 
Imrst's. tbrough eating paddy melons. . ** 

Kepiy-As feared, tr'eatment is not likely to do much good; but exneri- 
mi'utally the horses might be bled at the jugulaT. Burroughs, 'Wellcome & Co 
put up an ophthalmic tabloid of elaterin which might be put into the eve 
ojviisitmally, and the effect noted. Also experimentally, tr. elaterin might L 
Iiltcruated daily with tr. colocynth, both drugs in sixth potency, and 10 drops 
gncii, twice daily; but such treatment is purely tentative. Practically nothing 
.'1111 lie done in the way of treatment. ^ ® 

Yumali, reports foals stilt in front and hind legs. 

Hep y-Thistles do provoke the symptoms described in your letter of 5th 
instiint, to hand to-dYi but I fancy that worms arc also causing the mischief 
,1011 describe. I would advise giving each foal 31hs. of crushed oats, with lib. of 
ivlieks'^^* tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in it for three 

ira.i!,'.^'’ 'i hunter, that wears toe, and rests hind leg, 

blushes, aud has large offside fetlock. ® 

i.odf examination would be necessary to make a correct diag- 

tren I’en . ti, descnbed, I fancy the hock is involved, as is 

f The class of shoe you described; short 

i"S 'ibo ‘ TL’^'enh'^ heels would give relief, and probably minimise the brush- 
’u’isSoriB ^strlp of folded felt, would protect the joint 

■’lourimu stiffness is chrome, there would be no advantage in 

'»ge to him ’’e an advan- 

’uuilreyorshoufd’ers**” draught gelding, 8 years, with lump 

■' nciiid ife** i” '"“P “ ** surgically removed, when 

iiratsfoot oil Md whiTe ^“'“8 ***^> lubricated with 

'Oufld, l)ut is^aS^at^wor? mare, staked offside forearm,, recovered, walks 

she has hp?n some other cause of lameness has occurred during the 
a little oleatP nf stake; but if this is not so, try rubbing 

ivork* at fh^ ^®^®ury, 20 per cent., daily after fomenting, and keep up 
me again ^ aot put her right, communicate 

■ ■g Q ® ^ notice any swelling or tenderness below the knee. 

^ sore oa whhpr^^ O’Loughlin, Denial Bay, hks mare with open and 


fieplv T Either, 
description point to the mare being affected with fistula; 
■^^urnni, but. no t,.pa+,v^ often appeared in the Agricultvral 

•■'gM to the bottom o unless the fistula is opened up 

'>ottom and then treated antiseptically as formerly, described. 
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S./’ Tantanpola, Tcports eow, udder cut by barbed wire and kicked 

horse. 

Replied per telegram as follows: — ^“Paint udder with tr. iodine and friar’ 
balsam daily.** I. think you will find considerable improvement fjoia * i 
‘treatment^ and if necessary, on account of wetness of wound, you may do iTn 
to dust occasionally with chloride of lime one part and boracie acid sev' 
parts. If she does not do. to your satisfaction, wnte again. 

“W. T,,^* Boirika, has horse with light-blue film over eye. 

Reply — The symptoms point to some injury to the cornea or front of the e« 
and it is probable that if you can dress it with a solution of nitrate of giivg/ 
Sgrs., to distilled water, loz., injecting a few drops daily, that it will sIokIv 
improve. . ^ 

^‘<3-. B.,** Orange Avenue, Mildura, has filly with lump between jaws and 
pony with cough. 

Reply — ^Pilly probably has enlarged thyroid gland. Inject tr. iodine into it 
once and rub daily with ung. hydrarg. for fortnight or so. Give mere. viv. ia. 
ternally. Pony’s cough is probably chronic; try kali bichrom. twice daily. 

*‘C, N. A. B.,” Brentwood; has filly with bard lump on shouidei. 

Reply — The lump on the filly’s shoulder is a subcutaneous glandular enlarge- 
ment, frequently referred to in detail in these replies. Treatment— Incise at 
lower back of lump, remove core (gland), dress with tr. iodine till well Work 
during healing. 

''J. & S.,” Woodlands, Port Pirie, report horses fed on bearded hay suffering 
from sore mouths. 

Reply — The symptoms point to injury to the soft tissues of the nioutt by 
beards and seeds, and the mouths should be well searched, and any snelt 
accumulations removed by forceps; an astringent wash is then adv^8ablc^ well 
as a teaspoon of alum in a whisky bottle of water. Bearded hay, when fed long, 
does injure the mouth and stomach; but the same result often happens when it 
is chaffed also. Much more damage accrues from grass seeds. 

“J. S.,” Tooperang,. has heifer, calved five weeks, only giving half of usual 
quantity of milk. 

Reply — ^Is it not possible that the sudden falling off is due to the heifer 
• coining in heat, in which c^e it will only be a temporary matter. Or it may 
be that she has caught a chill; if this is so, then I would advise a laxative 
and stimulant, say, 12oz8. Epsom ^ilts in a quart of warm beer. If there « 
any local tenderness in the udder, rub well with -hot soapsuds, rubbing dry 
after. 

‘‘W. H. L.j” Clare, reports mare, in good condition, that shows uneasiness 
and timidity when approached. The nervousness is most noticeable when ap- 
proached from the off side. The off side eye has a bluish-white centre. 

Reply — ^It is very gratifying to find that my remarks about the catopt^c aa 
have not fallen on deaf ears. I must congratulate you on the very Incid desenp 
tion of symptoms, which enables me to answer your inquiry with con • 
Off eye — Cataract affecting lens throughout, opacity of vitreous 
constitutional nature. Near eye — Cataract in less advanced stage, wi ^ ^ 
degeneration in vitreous humor. Has this mare been on paddy 
should imagine she has, and the condition has been brought about by 
eynthin and elaterin they contain. ‘ Cataract is classed as an 
ness like those you mention. Treatment would be tedious and 
Internal degeneration of the structures of the eye -frequently 
■conditions noticed. As an experiment it might be worth your w | 

10 drops of tr. colocynth 3x. morning and evening for a mont 
watching the near eye for possible improvement. . Local treatmen 
would be useless unless surgical, and then unsatisfactory. 

“S. C.,” Toxteth, Idypolonga, reports sow with swollen throat. 

Reply— The swelling described in the sow’s throat evacuate 

abscess of the nature of mumps, and if it ripens it is well ^ p^oje. 

and ewab out with antiseptic, such as Condy, and ^ve ^ a te p ^ possibi^j^ 
grapher/s hypo in each feed for a few days. As there is aw y 
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ikat such glandular enlargements may be eonnected witK tubercnlosls, it would 
nell to a* the Stock Inspector at TaUem Bend to have a look. at it when 
he is in neighborhood. 

“B. J. G')” Avondale, Cradoek, reports ewes in lamb become very weak ik 
hind quarters and finally succumb. Also colt that has injured his back. 

Reply— From the symptoms you so well describe I am afraid you are up 
amlnat it with the ewes. The toouble is a form of toxaemia, brought about 
bv a combination of factors, which are the drain on the system of carrying 
lambs, a protozoan parasite known as sarcosporidia, a bacterinm known as bac. 
sporogenes, and chemical changes in the drying feed; the blindness and the 
muring are secondary effects of the primary trouble. Treatment to be sue- 
ecssfnl should be preventive, and where possible include hand feeding with grain 
and bran. It is late in the day to begin to treat when the symptoms have be- 
come marked. Licks consisting of four parts bonemeal, one saltpetre,' 1/10 sul- 
phate, or, better, carbonate of iron, will be of use. In addition to bleeding, give 
Cooper's tablets; the arsenic they contain will be useful. Change pasture - 
everj- few days if possible, and spray bush with lime; both these last may seem 
impracticable, but will pay, especially the“lime cart. The colt has injured the 
loins, probably the blood vessels near the kidneys. Give 10 drops tr. arnica 
twice a day for a fortnight or so, rnb loins daily with mild liniment containing 
5 per cent. tr. arnica, and have patience; he will probably come round, but take 
a long time over it. When he can get up alone, give a tablespoon of compound 
syrup of phosphate of iron twice a day in bran for three weeks or so. 

“F. G. T., " Mouquet Farm, Meribah, had yearling colt, froth issuing from 
nose; two hours later death followed. 

Eeply— The symptoms, especially the scouring, froth, and quick death, point 
to the colt having grazed on a weed common in your part of the world, 
Gynstmoti cydotheai, commonly known as cress or buckbush, which generates 
prussic acid when eaten, and brings about the symptoms both before and after 
death which you noted. A fairly full note on the plant appeared under the title 
ot "Cress" in the Ayri&uMural Jownal two or three years ago. I am glad to 
hear the previous cases recovered. 


A6RICULTUBAL INQUIRY. 

[Beply suppliod by the Superintendent of Experimental Work, Mr. W. J. Sfapfoku.] 
Ill the Eockleigh district, the best time to apply fertilizers to grass land is in 
tlie late autumn or early winter. ItL practicaBy impossible to say what is the best 
immure and the quantity to use without knowing the peculiar couditioDB of the 
particular field to be fertilized; but in a general way you will find an application 
of superphosphate very profitable, and in most cases to be all that is necessary.. 
It the soil does not contain an excess of lime this substance should be used. With- 
out knowing yoUr particular conditions I should say your best chance of success 
lay by fertUizing the grass as foUows:— (1) If soil does nob contain an excess of 
lime, Icwt. to 2ewts. of superphosphate and Sewta. lime every autumn, the lime to. 
be broadiasted about one mopth before the superphosphate. ■ This can be varied 
■ applying 1 ton of lime per acre every five years and the superphosphate 
annually. (2) If there is plenty of lime present it is only necessary to apply 
superphosphate. (3) Any farmyai'd manure that is available can be used with 
1 outage on the pasture in conjunction with superphosphate. 


POULTRY INQUIRY. 

^ [lieply supplied by the Government Poultry Expert, Mr. D. F. Laheie.] 

ivhicty't^* Furelia, had about 100 turkeys running in a 20-acre paddock in 
fest 1 -t ^ stack of slightly mouldy hay. Two weeks ago trouble mani- 

ThJ,' 6irds affected shook their beads, sat down, were unable to rise, 

mouths were full of slime, and in from 12 to 24 hours the birds died. 

plaees- occupied by the turkeys infested with poultry 
If no f V ° should be drenched with kerosine 1 .part, boiling soapsuds 9 parts. i 
'Inc to cl- (by searching the woodwork), then the cause may be 

Point ? mouldy hay or, grain. . Definite information cannot be given on this 

t "ithout careful post-mortem -examination.: 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE HARVEST 
REPORT-1917-1918. 


[By W. J. CoijBBATCH, B.Se. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S., Principal of 
Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 

{C&niinued from page 634.0 
THE PEA CROP. 

Early Dun pease are very well adapted to Roseworthy coiiditioos, 
arid they thrive in years of fair rainfall, provided they be sown suf- 
ficiently early and on land in good heart. The winter being relatively 
warm in this locality, the early growth is very rapid, and pease ire 
inclined to make more haulm than the roots can maintain in a short, diy 
spring. Even in a moist, cool spring we can never ejcpect to raise 
pease as successfully as the southern growers. Pease grown on the 
mallee lands will generally be less plump, and the losses in harvesting 
will be heavier. Moreover, in droughty years the crop will most pro- 
bably fail altogether. Nevertheless, pease are always worth the grow- 
ing on account of their ameliorating influence on the land and for their 
value as grazing. Where the crop is grown for grain, there is a danger 
of the pea and hay harvests overlapping; but the area of the foriiifr 
is usually very small in the wheat-growing districts, and on an ordinaiy 
mixed farm 4 or 5 acres would supply all the .seed grain required for 
the ensuing year. 

In favor of the pea crop it may be pointed out that it does not nerd 
fallowed land, but can be grown successfully if sown early in June or 
at the end of May on an autumn-ploughed seed bed. Our practice is 
to complete the cereal seeding first, and then to lift a field known to be 
in good condition, and seed it wdth field pease (2bush. per acre), w' 
36/38 superphosphate (2cwt. per acre). 

Last year we grew pease on 63.441 acres, but the crops in ho. is 
(22.443 acres) and Pig paddock B (3.658 acres) were used for 
The harvested crop was grown in Ebsary’s C, and yielded 21bus i 
per acre over 37.34 acres, or 788bush. 271bs. in all. By the 
of the crop a higher yield was foreshadowed, hut the spring prove 
hot for the production of well-filled pods of large-sized grain. ^ 
untimely cheeking of the vital processes hindered the translocaw ^ 
nutrients from stem and leaf to the developing grain, and there 
suited in the gathering of pea straw of exceptionally goo 
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The feeding value of this straw was evidenced by the marked improve- 
ment in condition shown by a herd of young horses that was turned 
on to the stubble. The average grain yield for the past two seasons 
n-iis 25bush. 561bs. per acre. 

THE BARLEY HARVEST. 

The barley crop of 1917 was the heaviest ever harvested at the 
College. Up to the present we have confined ourselves to the square- 
headed and six-rowed types in the farm fields, the malting or two-rowed 
varieties being grown in single rows only for identificatipn purposes. 
Many of the farmers in this district, attracted by the higher values that’ 
are placed by maltsters and brewers on the two-rowed types, have grown 
crops of Prior and Chevalier with success, and I have no doubt that in 
favorable seasons malting barley of good quality can be raised on the 
lighter soils not far removed from the sea coast. There can, however, 
be no gainsaying the fact that the hardier types of barley are better 
suited to a climate which is unfavorable to the ripening processes of 
slowly-maturing grains. Of the two-rowed kinds, the erect eared would 
do better than the noddiug eared baideys, and where malting barley can 
be regularly 'grown north Of Adelaide, these will probably come into 
favor. The point to be considered, however, is whether improved types 
of the more prolific four and six rowed barleys would not be more pro- 
fitable over a period of years. The growers in the North have the ad- 
vantage of being first on the market with their barley, and consequently 
they may catch the buyers short ; but those who are prepared to pay 
high prices cannot afford to buy largely of any but the best quality, 
and, moreover, the vicissitudes of the weather render it impossible for 
a regular supply of a high-elass sample to be maintained. Hence it 
appears to me that if barley is to occupy a permanent and prominent 
place in the agricultural system of this district, chief reliance will have 
to be placed on the more drought-resisting and more prolific varieties, 
rather than on the types that yield prime malting samples. 

We have tw’o well-established pedigreed square-eared barleys at the 
College, and six comparatively recent introductions from Tunis. 

Of these new barleys three are early types (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), one 
(No. 6) is a late variety, and the remaining two (Nos. 4 and 5) come 
to maturity about a fortnight later than the early kinds. The late 
variety is a strong-growing, square-eared type, which developes a light- 
folored, clear-skinned, plump grain of high quality, and -will usually 
command approximately the same price as two-rowed barley. It is a 
variety that is well worth trying even in districts where malting barley 
constitutes the main cereal crop. 

The treatment meted out to .the 1917 barley crops was such as, under 
normal circumstances, would call for severe condemnation ; but in view 
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of the season, and of the results obtained, it is clear that the decision to 
adopt unorthodox but more expeditious methods of seeding was a nige 
one. The appended table shows the summarised results of the barley 
harvest. 

Table XIII.. — Showing Details of Harley Harvest, 191.1. 


Field. Area. Total Yield. Aere Yield. 

Acres. Busht lbs. Bneh. lbs 

Flett’s' 110.574 4,644 S 42 0 

No. 4 5.915 179 4 30 17 

No. 16 9.564 334 36 35 0 


Totals 126.053 5,157 48 ’ 40 46 

Flett’s Field. 

Prior History ; 

1902 .. Fallow 1908 .. Wheat 1913 .. Wheat, barlev, 

1903 . . Wheat 1909 . . Pa.»ture oats, rye 

1904 . . Fallow 1910 . . Fallow 1914 . . Barley 

1905 . . Wheat 1911 . . Wheat, barley, 1915 . . -Wheat 

1906 . . Pasture oats 1916 . . Pasture 

1907 .. Fallow 1912 .. Fallow 


This is a field of 175 acres of light land, which grew an average of 
2 tons 12ewts. 211bs. of hay in 1915. In April Of 1917 a block of 116 
acres was turned over with disc ploughs to a depth of 5m. The land 
lay in the rough till the following June, the autumn growth being kept 
down by sheep. Between June 11th and June. 15th, days in all, 
50lbs. of seed barley was broadcasted, with the usual 2cwts. of standard 
superphosphate through the drill, and cultivated in. This completed 
the work of seeding, and no other attention was given to the crop till 
harvest, when it was bound and put through the thresher. The College 
barleys — Shorthead and Oregon — averaged over 50bush. to the acre, 
and 14 bags of grain per acre were obtained from the whole field. 

Table XIV. — Showing Particulars of Barley Harvest in Flett’s, 1917. 


Aiea. Total Yield. , Acre Yield. 

Variety. Selection. Acres. Bush, lbs.- Bush. lbs. 

Oregon 9 9.780 494 18 50 27 

Shorthead . 10 45.167 2,259 12 50 1 

Tuuis 1 . . 1 7.132 282 21 39 30 

Tunis 5 1 14.705 563 23 38 16 

Tunis 2 ; 1 7.505 275 46 36 38 

Tunis 6 .. 1 9.780 303 47 31 4 

Tunis4..-. . •.. 1 7.115 216 31 30 22 

Tunis 3 1 9.390 248 10 ' 26 22 


Totals 110.574 4,644 8 . 42 0 


. The balance of the barley crop — 15,479 acres— was grown in experi- 
mental fields Nos. 4 and 16, and the yield obtained from it was approxi- 
mately equal to the mean barley yield for the past 14 years. 
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T vble Xy.—Siiowing yielding Capacity of C^f Barleys Grown at 
Boseworthy College. 


Mean Yields. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


Variety. 

Tunis 1 . . . . 

Tunis 4 . . . . 

Tunis 6 . . . . 

Tunis 5 ; ■ • 51 

Tunis 2 

Shorthead 

Soseworthy Oregon 
Tunis 3 


Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Period. . 

51 

12 

51 

14 

39 

30 

.47 

19 

1915-17 

66 

29 

36 

44 

30 

22 

44 

32 

; 1915-17 


_ 

56 

41 

31 

4 

43 

48 

1916-17 

57 

18 

31 

4 

38 

16 

42 

13 

1915-17 

37 

8 

50 

44 

36 

38 

41 

30 

1915-17 

49 

49 

13 

49 

.32 

28 

41 

8 

1908-17 

54 

30 

9 

11 

35 

41 

40 

14 

1908-17 

39 

6 

29 

48 

26 

22 

• 31 

42 

1915-17 


In the above table are included the yields of the latest selections only. 
The Tunisian barleys have only been grown since 1915, whereas' the 
Shorthead and Boseworthy Oregon varieties have been cultivated here 
since 1908. 

Average Barley Yield. 


Table XVI . — Shotdng General Average Barley Yields on the College. 


Farm, 1904-1917. 

Average 

Baiufall. Yield 


Season. 

“Useful.’’ 

Total 

Area, 

per Acre. 

inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

10(14 

. . . 11.60 

14.70 

27.86 

38 33 

1905 . . . . • 

. . . 14.23 

16.71 

65.73 

25 4. 

1906 

... 16.31 

19.73 

51.00 

40 38 

1907 .•. 

13.96 

15.13 

79.30 

31 21 

1908 .. 

. .. 15.52 

17.75 

94.83 

43 49 

1909 

. . . 21.15 

24.05 

75.27 

35 0 

1910 

. . . 16.79 

23.87 

113,42 

37 9 

1911 

. . . 9.45 

13.68 

76.09 

39 31 

1912 .. 

. . . 13.05 

14,97 

123.82 

22 21 

1913 

. . . 10.82 

15.66 

91.09 

■ 12 19 

1914 

. . . 6.12 

■ 9.36 

12,85 

2 26 

1915 

. . . 18.33 

19.76 

24.44 

41 40 

]9lf5 

. . . 20.25 

23.23 

128,198 

12 15 

1917 

.. .. 17.25 

21.86 

126.053 

40 46 

ifcaii for 14 years 




, . 30 14 


The effect of the season’s barley return has been to raise the general 
average since 1904 from 29bush. 241bs. to SObush. 141bs. This means 
an increase of 401b.s. per acre. 

A mean yield of SObush. per acre, valued' at 2s. 6d. per bushel, brings 
ill S 15s. per acre from land that has not been fallowed, and hence the 
possibility of using barley to increase the revenue, without materially 
adding to the general expenditure, should not be overlooked. The 
whole of the College crop, averaging 40bush. to the acre, was saleable 
this season at an all-round price of 3s. per bushel on trucks, Bose- 
worthy, and hence a gross return of £6 per acre from grain alone could 
have been obtained. 
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"■ TilE OAT HARVEST. 

Approximately 60 acres were sown with oats, but only 20.876 acres 
were harvested for graiu. The original intention was to grow a quantity 
of pure seed oats for sale, but in consequence of the damaging effect of 
red rust, all but. an acre of the Scotch Grey variety -had to be cut for 
ensilage or hay. Of the other tw'o varieties soum, Sunrise, a tall-grow- 
ing oat, yielding a light-colored grain, gave an average return of 
21bush. 71bs., whereas the Algerian Tartars yielded only 7bush. 121bs. 
These figures, however, are misleading, as they point to differences in 
capacity to hold the grain rather than to produce it. The crops were 
allowed to stand too long before being harvested, and eonsequently the 
losses incurred were unusually heavy. This is to be regretted, as the 
Algerian Tartars gave promise of a yield of at least 12 bags to the 
acre ; but owing to the demands of other fields, the oat crop, which is 
of secondary importance in this district, had to be sacrificed. The Sun- 
rise oat is a very rapid grower, and I believe it would benefit by being 
grazed back in the winter, and thus forced to shoot out and bear more 
heads. 


In the appended table is shown the general average oat yield for the 
period 1905-1917 : — 

Average Oat Yield. 


Table XVI,I.- 

—Showing Average Yields of Oats 

on the College Fari 


1905-17. 



* 


Rainfall. 


Yield 


“Useful.” 

Total. 

Area. 

per Acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush, lbs, 

1905 . . . . 

14.23 

16.71 

20.00 

43 10 

1906 .... 

16.31 

19.73 

33.50 

41 18 

1907 .. .. 

13.96 

15.13 

20,00 , 


1908 .... 

15.52 

17,75- 

20.00 

22 28 

1909 .... 

21.15 

24.05 

23.52 

43 19 

1910 .... 

16.79 

23.87 

24.60 

28 15 

1911 .... 

9.45 

13.68 

22.82 

22 8 

1912 .... 

13.05 

14.97 

52.00 

10 4 

1913 .... 

10.82 

15.66 

3.33 

11 36 

1914 .... 

6.12 

x9.36 

— 

— 

1915 .. .. 

18.33 

19.76 

1.10 

32' 32 

1916 .... 

.. 20.25 

23.23 

6.36 

27 15 

1917 .... 

17.25 

21.86 

20.88 

14 25 


Average for 11 years (omitting 1907 and 1914) 27 5 

* Complete failure from feeding off ‘with sheep. 

RYE CROPS. 

A small block of rye is grown each year to provide good thatchmg 
straw and at the same time furnish reliable information concerniiig the 
yielding capacity of pure strains under the Roseworthy conditiou®- 
Since 1909 we have had under obseiwation four varieties. One of these, 
namely, March rye, is spring sown, and the other three are autiu"'' 
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sown in humid oountries. Our practice has been to" sow them all on 
fallowed land in the early autumn, and allow them to mature their 
caiii without being winter grazed. This year seeding took place on 
April 27th, in Field No. 16, under rather dry conditions. Pure graded 
seed (501bs. per acre) and 36/38 grade superphosphate (2cwts. per 
„erc) were drilled in, and the plots responded promptly to the early 
Hay rains. Being on light, sandy soil, all the varieties made vigorous 
growth, and the yield of straw was very high relatively to the grain 
yield. This has been our experience in most years, the rapid change 
in temperature during the spring being apparently inimical to Heavy 
grain production, but without effect on straw yield, since the crop has 
usually attained full growth before the hot weather sets in. It will 
l)p seen from the appended tables that the mean return for the nine- 
yeiir period 1909-1917 is only llbush. 191bs., although yields of 7 bags 
to 9 bags per acre have been obtained under favorable circumstances. 
Of the varieties tested March rye is the earliest to ripen, and it leads 
the othere in grain production ; the later varieties do not appear to 
possess any other advantages that would compensate for any reduction 
in grain yield. 

Table XVIII. — Showing DetatiU of Eye Crops, 1917. 


Area. Total Yield. Aero Yield. 
Variety. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Multtoaiile .. 0.945 12 53 1.3 39 

Ghiut Winter , 0.773 7 53 10 16 

March 0.403 3 46 9 27' 

Schlanstedt 0.715 5 36 7 50 


Average yield 10 39 


Table XIX. — Showing Yields Per Acre of Eije on College Farm, 

1909-1917. 


Season. 

1909 .. 

March 

Eje. 

Bu6h, lbs, 

7 AR 

MulUcaule 
'Bye. 
Bush. lbs. 

8 44 

12 40 

Giant 

"Winter 

Bye. 

Bush. lbs. 

11 34 

12 36 

9 45 

Schlanstcdt 

Eye. 

Bush. lbs. 

A q 

Means. 

Bush, lbs 
8 15 
14 9 

12 43 
12 0 
10 36 
2 0 
23 36 
7 52 

1910 .. ' ' 

.. 16 
20 

4 

15 

9 

14 

48 

13 

1911 .. ■ — • • 

9 

0 

'11 9d 

1912 .. 

.* 15 

n 99 

n X 

10 

1913 

.. 11 

49 

XI ciCt 

11 X9 

11 4 

■ 19 fl 

7 

0 

51 

1914 . 

3 

20 

XX 4a 
^ n 

Xa V 

n X7 

0 

27 

7 

1910 

22 

41 

o 11 

9<l AH 

U 4/ 

23 24 

31 

19 

1916 . 

6 

AO 4/ 

1917 .. / / ■■ ■ 

9 

ou 

97 

■ 9 18 

U ol 
in Id 

1 

7 

50 

10 39 



til 

39 

lU XD 




Means for nine years . 

12. 

32 

11 44 

10 51 

10 

1 ■ 

11 19 


{To he continued.) 
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SOME SHEEP WORMS. 


[A lecture delivered to the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia 
by the Government Veterinary Lecturer, Mr. Pras. Evelyn Place. 
B.Sc., M.R.A.S.E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.] ^ 

Until recently the low individual value of sheep has stood in the vaj 
of obtaining help from veterinary science jn their behalf, but for mots 
than half a century enormous loss in the aggregate has fallen on the 
floekmaster, through the happy-go-lucky idea that the best treatment 
for a sick sheep is to cut its throat or leave it to die or recover as chance 
may hap. Another bar to progress has been the idea that the floek- 
master knew a great deal more about sheep than the vet., and this ij 
perfectly true in South Australia when speaking of the local quack, but 
the science of parasitology has the advantage of being an exact science, 
one which deals with demonstratable facts, and for many years bpth in 
Australia and elsewhere parasitologists have both learnt and taught 
many valuable facts with regard to the worms which infest sheep, and 
I have no, he.sitation in saying are responsible for the majority ot 
deaths, to say nothing of open, weak, and broken wool. 

The parasitologist has no axe to grind ; he is not oat to sell 
perfect cures, but simply to state facts and show relationships between 
cause and effect, between worms and losses, and iueidentally to point 
out the weak spots in the worms’ armour. 

On other occasions I have dealt in detail with fluke, and time will 
not permit me to occupy our attention with that particular parasite 
to-day. It is my intention to endeavor to throw a little light on the 
life, habits, and harm caused by -other worms commonly spoken of as 
stomach and lung worms in sheep. 

It may come as a shock to mutton caters to learn that next to the 
dog, the sheep is the one animal among our farm stock that carries the 
largest number of parasites in its intestinal tract, and when we talk 
of tapeworms in lambs few of us realise that no less than 12 distiiicl 
species of tapeworm infest the sheep. But they are lai'ge and easily 
seen, and few of us have any notion how many different kinds ot 
smaller worms trouble them, and many of us, having run a knife down 
the paunch and cast a casual glance at ther contents, boldly declare there 
are no worms in the sheep, forgetting that there are other parts of jt* 
digestive tract, forgetting that there may be myriads of fine hair-ltke 
creatures under the raucous lining that requirq a magnifying glass to 
render thhm visible. 

Another stumbling block in the path of knowledge is the quack habit 
of looking wise and declaring that the sheep have died of coasting, oi 
were “coathed,” or some other shibboleth is used to cloak igiiorancf 
and nip inquiry in the bud. . 

Another trouble is that a sheep is seldom supposed to be ailing until 
it is in extremis, and the idea that medical treatment- is useless W ® 
sheep has arisen from this want of perception, backed up by the lao 
that to sit a sick sheep up between one’s knees and administer a joru” 
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of sticky, irritating fluid is a less skilful way of helping it out of its 
.liffioulties than severing its carotids and jugulars, but though less 
skilful generally just as effective. 

A WniESPBEAD Trouble. 

Every week from some part of the State I get letters describing the 
svaiptoins of sheep whose loss is causing the owner some perturbation. 
The symptoms run somewhat as follows;— “Sheep have been dying 
lately, they have been on good feed, and nothing is noticed wrong with 
tlieiii either before or after death.” This much is to warn me that a 
wizard’s skill will be necessary to elucidate the mystery. Then con- 
science speaks, and “Some of them have scoured on account of the 
fei-d; black, watery scour, and on the dung of some there is 
a slimy, blood-stained discharge. Othere have seemed short 
of breath when moved, and have staggered before they fell.” 
Hardy, very rarely, a post-mortem has been made, generally 
with the result that nothing has been found to account for death, 
and with a prescience that my verdict will be worms, a precise 
stiitenieut that there were no rvorms of any sort is added. Logic 
liooks tell us that a negative is useless to prove anything, and that 
is just the value I place on this one. Then scores of letters come saying 
lhat sheep have gone blind, and asking for local treatment. Scores of 
answers arc sent, saying that -the blindness is the result of parasitic 
iiuacraia, and treatment prescribed, which is followed by restoration of 
sight, but as one shrewd floekmaster remarked when thanking me for 
(he siiecesstul treatment, “The ones that wore not treated recovered 
Ino. ■' 

Symptoms and Treatment, 

Mo we have two main lines of symptoms, those of' acute gastro 
|■llteritis, followed by numerous deaths in from one to three weeks, 
rite other progressive anaemia, followed by death in acute eases and 
recovery in milder ones. We have the inteiMveaving of the two In 
the geiiei'al course of the trouble, which shows emaciation, diarrhoea 
(watery, black, and foetid, sometimes blood streaked), with anaemia 
rollowing, shown by the weakness, bloodless condition of the eyes, 
iiiiil sometimes bottling under the jaw as in fluke ; this is a secondary 
symptom, not, as many people think, a causal one, and the lancing of 
the swelling generally accredited with marvellously rapid effects is 
ivally of little practical good. Death may he rapid, occurring in a 
lew liours, or may happen in one to three weeks, this being the 
usual time, and the post-mortem appearances are those of inflamma- 
'i"ii of the fourth stomach and bowels, with the bloodless condition 
of the vessels under the skin and watery frothy blood in the heart, 
nich probably is surrounded by more fluid than usual ; often there 
oi a jelly-like effusion round the bowels. 

0 which so often escape detection will vary in length from 

--ou millimetres and be as thin as a hair (25mm. = lin.), according 
0 the species to which they belong. A good way of finding them is 
0 sfiape a little of the mucous lining of the fourth stomach or bowel, 
fs ining will he found to' strip easily when worms are present in 
m ers. Stir the scraping with a little water in a watch glass or 
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flat glass vessel standing on black paper or cloth. With the aid of au 
ordinary magnifying glass the worms will be easily recc%msed, and 
if a dissecting microscope with a magnification of 50 is available tlieir 
peculiarities of structure may be studied. 

Treatment of affected lambs or sheep will vary according to the 
sort of worm they are harboring, the stage of the disease, and the age 
of the sheep. Speaking generally, arsenic is the most nseful drug, and 
a very convenient form in which to give it is Coopers’ tablets, which 
enable one to give a stated dose without weighing, and their form 
-enables one to slip them down the throat easily; the little extra cost 
is quickly repaid in time, labor, and sheep saved._ 

A cheaper way is to dissolve Coopers’ powder dip in water, for lambs 
under three months a dessertspoon to a whisky bottle ; dose, a dessert 
spoon of the solution. For older lambs or sheep a tablespoon of dip 
to a bottle; dose, a dessertspoon. An effective mixture is equal parts 
of dip and burnt bluestone, and give from 10-60 grains in a capsule, 
Licks are of great use as preventives, the more so if combined with hand 
feeding, A good general lick is made of salt 50, slaked lime 40, super- 
phosphate 5, sulphate of iron 3, and sulphur 2 parts. 

Liming Pastuebs. 

It is more necessary to dress the paddocks than to drench the sheep, 
and the one great need of South Australian paddocks is lime in a 
form available to the plants. The pounds represented by dead or weak 
sheep would be well spent in liming, for not only would the feed be 
improved, but the parasites which undergo part of their development 
on feed would be destroyed. It may be urged that such a course is 
impracticable on sheep runs. That may be, but it is quite practicable 
for the sheep-raising farmer, who is theoretically coming so much to 
the' front just now. In either ease it is cheaper than growing worms 
and counting dead sheep. Not only do the worms deprive the sheep 
of blood by using it for their own nourishment, but when thej' pass 
it as dejecta from themselves it is in a poisonous form, and the toxins 
are readily absorbed by the damaged digestive tract, and are the cause 
of much mortality. There is no readier way of counteracting these 
toxins than by lime, either as a drug or in plant form. 

A useful general worm drench for lambs is made of a teaspoon M 
turpentine with 10 drops each of lysol and chloroform and given m 
milk. These ingredients may be given to older sheep in larger quan- 
tities, four to eight times the amount. They will be found useful com- 
bined with chlorodyne in the scouring and dysenteric stages, n 
Canada the following is used Arsenious acid, 1 dram ; sulpha c 
iron, 5 drapns; nux vomica, 2 drams; areca nut, 2ozs. ; salt, 4ozs. 
powder makes 30 doses, once daily. 

' The Mischief Makers. 

So much for the practical part; now a little theory in “ 

recognise the worms that do the mischief. The stomach wm 
sheep are nematodes or round worms, mostly strongyF® 
worms. Often more than one species is found. Their ^ 

mucous lining of the stomach, in which they often escape od. 

, by the untrained examiner; ‘ . , 
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Some seven or eight varieties are eommon’ in South Australia, one 
of the most frequent being Strongylus eervieornis, whitish hair-like 
worms 7-lOmni. long. These worms may be easily overlooked on post- 
inortora if the naked eye alone is relied on when examining the fourth 
stomach and its contents. When a freshly dead sheep is examined the 
worms show lively movements, but if putrefaction has set in they wiU 
be shrivelled and dead, and will be found in the stomach contents 
rather than in the lining. 

Strongylus contortus is a worm frequently sent for identification, 
10 - 30 mra. long, living in the lining of the fourth stomachy red or white 
or brown according .to the state of digestion of the blood it has sucked. 
It is probably picked up at water holes and puddles, and may be found 
in thousands. Similar, but smaller, worms found with this one are 
Sir. fiUcolUs and vicarius. 

Sir. convolutus or Ostertagi is another common one in South 
Australia; yellowish-brown, T-lAmm. long, is found in small circular 
flat elevations on the epithelium, each pimple having a pinhole in its 
centre; after death the worms may be found leaving these nests. 
Similar to the last is Str. Maefadyensis, about 10mm. long ; white 8tr. 
gracilis is only 3-4mm. 

The bowels of the sheep form the home of numerous classes of worms; 
as has already been mentioned; a dozen species of tapeworm may be 
found in them. Three are common, and one, Momiezia expmsa, very 
common. They may be found on the ground in quantities as the 
ordinary band-shaped tapeworm. Deatlis from them are numerous, 
The symptoms, like those of most worm diseases, are indefinite. The 
skin and eyes are pale, the wool brittle and poor, condition is lost, and 
development stopped, though the sheep may eat and drink more than 
usual, their bellies are blown out and they follow the fiock with dif- 
ficulty, get down and scour to death. If tapeworm is suspected, and 
yet the segments cannot be found in the yellowish slimy dung, a lamb 
may be killed and their presence in the bowel demonstrated. The 
worms may be 10 or 12 metres long. 

Several of the strongyles mentioned above, especially Str. filicolUs, 
may be found in the lining of the bowel, also worms of the bloodworm 
type, Sclerostomum hypostomum, wire-Uke worms, 10-25mm., which 
bore through the bowels, as do those of the horse, so that the dung is 
often chocolate colored from the blood in it, and the blood points may 
be noticed on the lining ; these nodules are sometimes called pimply 
gut, , 

Hydatids, echinococcus cysts, and water balls, Gysficereus tenuicoUis, 
are common in sheep ; they are intermediate forms of tapeworms in 
dogs, foxes, &c., and I have referred to them in detail elsewhere, and 
me object of these notes being to deal with worms that are adult in 
the sheep they may be passed over, except to point out that the water 
balls, which may be as big as a pigeon’s egg, will certainly be found 
lu the lower notch of the liver when lambs are affected. The practical 
wm- of stopping their spread is not to allow dogs, foxes, &e., access to 
oftal containing, the cysts. 
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Lung Wobms. 

Lung worms require our attention, not only because they are so fat i 
to lambs, but also because there is a very intimate connection between 
them and stomach worms, sevei-al of the latter undergoing sexual cbane 
in the lungs before attaining maturity in the stomach, a complication 
that has hitherto been overlooked, and a condition which supports tie 
utility of arsenic as a vermicide, because that drug after absorption 
from the bowels appears almost instantaneously in the blood circulating 
through the lungs in a form most easily absdrbable by worms that 
happen to be there. 

Of the eight different forms of lung worms, two are common in 
sheep. Strongyliis filaria, found in the air passages, a thread-like worm 
30-100mm. long ; and Str. rufescem, 30-40mm., found deeper in the air 
sacs. Between them they generally set up broncho-pneumonia. The 
symptoms are painful and difficult breathing, a strong painful con- 
vulsive cough coming on in fits, especially when the sheep is moved, a 
thick abundant discharge from the nostrils in which the worms and 
their eggs may be found. Anaemia follows, pale skin and eyes dry, 
brittle wool, and in a month or two the neglected sheep, is dead. 

Drenching or injection into the wind pipe mean many deaths, pro- 
bably more than if the animals were left alone, and the same may be 
said of gassing with sulphur or formalin. It is more practical to give 
licks as recommended and to dose rvith arsenic tablets ; the results will 
be far more satisfactory. Prevention is most necessary, and a pasture 
fouled with the worms may remain so for a year or more ; the pro- 
bability is that yearly a reinfection will occur, so that liming will lie 
found the cheapest and most practical way of cleaning such laud. 
Lambs affected will do much better if kept off pasture till the sun is 
well up, and allowed a little dry feed and good clean w'ater before goin? 
on to it. 

Sheep P.jirmer or Pastobaiust. 

Owing to interchange between different parts of the State fforui 
troubles are prevalent practically all over the farming area, and likel.v 
to spread unless the sheep farmer determines to throw aside the idea 
that he is a pastoralist. Sheep on the farm require constant daily 
attention, and no greater benefit can be given them than to arrange 
pasturage on a rotation. Overstocking is the main cause of the spread 
of w’orms, especially as herbage is bitten tight; practically all th® 
worms referred to undergo development in soil or surface water, and 
as each female lays thousands of resistant eggs, and the females out- 
number the males by hundreds, country can soon be badly infested. 
In older countries old pasture is known to be dangerous in this respect, 
and is farmed with a view of keeping it sweet and clean. It is limed' 
dressed, and when necessary broken up and cropped in rotation. Pro- 
fitable as sheep on the farm are, and much as I desire to see their mm 
hers increase, their presence postulates some such methods, hut to c 
subdivide with wire at £70 a ton or more is silly ; but those of ns " ' 
have to stay at home may do well to think, and those of us who co 
back from the old wordd and have seen flockmasteMhip there will 
that the ways of the pastoralist must be modified vep^ considera . ^ 
the farmer is to make sheep pay. For one thing is certan , 
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sick sheep will never pay, and if a wormy one is a danger to the rest, 
s(, tiie wormy ones niMt be cheeked off day by day, isolated, treated, 
anil looked after; if it will not pay to do this take the whote lot to 
market and risk rust or take-aU in the wheat. Worms have occupied 
our attention to-day, and I do not want to play the role of scaremonger; 
Init though I have treated them as individuals for the sake of brevity 
mid clearness, the mischief they do is frequently aggravated by the 
presence of other parasites, such as tick, lice, fluke, and blood cell 
parasites, animal parasites that break up tissues, such as sarcosporidia, 
foedilia, and the like. But I fear that to dilate on Iheir activities would 
scai'c the most callous of us out of sheep-breeding, and the lesson we 
liavc to learn is that strength and constitution mean ability to fight 
against and destroy such tiny foes, and that neglect is to aid them 
against the sheep. It really becomes, a matter of bookkeeping as to 
whether it is more profitable to be careless and breed pests, or careful 
and breed good sheep. Statistics show that marketable sheep have been 
steadily declining in numbers for years. We do not keep statistics of 
worms, but if we did we should find that unmarketable parasites had 
been ,inst as steadily increasing. 

The world wants mutton and wool, not worms anti germs, and, 
ill the words of Shakespeare — 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


TABLE GRAPES. 


FRUIT FOR THE FARM HOMESTEAD. 

At the recent Conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the Agricul- 
toal Bureau, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) de- 
livered the following address : — 

The reason this subject has been selected for an address is found in 
the fact that the grape vine is probably the most hardy fruit-bearing 
pant known to cultivation in climates approximating to our own. In 
this State over an extremely wide area favorable conditions both of soil 
Md climate are found for the production of grapes of high quality. 

IS possible for this fruit to be produced almost throughout the wheat- 
growing areas,. and a limited number of plants of selected varieties, if 
properly haniiled, would supply the homestead with this delicious and 
ritious fruit through several of the most trying summer months. 

^ Although rnost of the table grapes of high quality now produced 
grown on deep alluvial soils, rich in organic 
siipb*^ perfectly drained by natural means, it does not follow that 
sous are alone adapted to the purpose. Any good, deep, elay loam, 
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with a strong friable elay subsoil, if properly prepared, fertilized, and 
tilled, will yield verj’ satisfactory results. The berries may not equal 
in size those grown on the alluvials, but they generally show a higher 
percentage of sugar — the nutritious factor in grapes. 

' The climatic conditions favorable to the production of good grapes 
are a volume of moisture- equal to about 25in. of rain annually, j; 
this falls in the shape of rain, or can be introduced into the subsoil in the 
late winter in the form of storm water or other good irrigation water 
and retained there' by means of good tillage and a proper combiuatior 
of organic matter in the soil itself, the results will be better than those 
derived from summer rains or summer irrigations. The ideal situation 
for a table grape vineyard would be a warm,sunny valley, fairly exposed 
to winds, but exempt from late spring frosts. Given this, and the con 
ditions of moisture outlined above, and it is possible to produce large, 
firm, and clean-skinned berries, rich in saccharine matter. 

AU land for growing grapes should be deeply moved by trenching or 
subsoiling, say, to a depth of 18in. to 24in. ^ilst the subsoil should 
not be raised to the surface, or the surface soil mixed unduly with it, 
a good dressing of coarse bonedust or well-rotted farmyard manure 
mixed with the sublayers beneath each plant will show its effects for 
years afterwards. 

The best time to plant grape vines in our climate is in the late 
autumn or early winter, whilst the soil is yet warm. The plants will 
then repair their mutilated root systems before going to rest, and be 
in a fit eonition to replace the internal drain of reserve moisture 
initiated by the first outburst of leaves in the spring. 

The distances apart to plant the vines will depend on the soil or the 
position. In open order bush vines, to be worked by. hand labor, could 
be set 6ft. x 6ft. ; but if to be tilled with implements the distance be- 
tween the rows should be ample, say, not less than 10ft., whilst the 
plants in the rows may he still 6ft. apart for bushes, or even for some 
sorts when erected on to a low trellis. 

Tbaining and Pruning, 

I suggest that a distinction be recognised between training, which 
means arranging the permanent parts of the vines, and pruuing, 
which has application to the annual shoots arising from the same, 

' If it were convenient in other respects, there is no doubt iu my 
that well-managed gooseberry bush or goblet shaped vines yield grap® 
of superior quality when the variety is suited to being annually pr™ 
to spurs of two or not more than four buds. On the other hand, w 
the sort will not fruit freely from buds situated so low down on 
annual canes, there is little hope of dispensing with the trellis jn s 
shape or form. .It is* well to distinguish here ' between j 

moderately small grapes, as represented by many hunches 
large volume of juice in the aggregate, and a limited numhei’ o * 
hunches carrying berries of uniformly large size, hut rwh in = 

The former suits the winemaker, the latter the user of table giap ■ 
one might also say the maker of raisins. , 
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There is not q)ace here to elaborate the training of vines to various 
systems; suffice it to say the average rooted cutting, as received 
from the nursery, needs to be pruned back to one shoot, and that 
shoot, in turn, to be pruned back to one, or at most two, buds. This 
procedure is desirable, whether the plant in coming years is intended 
to be trained on a trellis or made to stand on its own stem as a bush. 

lu training bushes, the stem clear of branches should be not less than 
lOiu. above the soil, and in many places 12in, do not give too great an 
elevation to the framework, When the need to hold the bunches of fruit 
out oi the dirt is so essential. 

Trellises. 

In framing a trellised vine, the permanent height of the framework 
should be given by the stem, and whether the plant is allowed one per- 
manent arm, as in the simple cordon, or tivo, as in the spalier or double 
cordon, care should be taken to train this arm or these arms to a hori- 
zontal position. This equalizes and simplifies the flow of sap to each bud 
or spur, and gives them a reasonably equal chance of thriving. The prin- 
ciple to hold in mind is that the annual shoots or fruiting wood should 
start each year from a common level on these arms, and so maintain an 
even circulation of sap. If single wire trellises are used, keep them not 
less than 2tt. above the soil line. If varieties needing rods to bear fruit 
are grown, thp a three- wire trellis is recommended, the middle one to 
cany the horizontal arm or arms, the upper one to catch the annual 
growths, and avoid breaking whilst brittle, and the bottom one to be 
utilized as a support for the fruiting rods, which are bent down and 
twisted or tied around or to it. If high walls or pergolas are to be 
covered, use a double series of vines, i.e., each alternate vine being trained 
to a stem, say, 2ft. long_ before changing or dividing it into one or two 
arras; the other plant is carried by a single stem to the eaves of the 
pergola, or half-way up the wall, before being turned to a horizontal 
direction. In a general sense, the vines needing to be rod pruned are 
very much more unsuitable for these high trellises than purely spur- 
pruned kinds. 

When table grapes are grown on trellises or as bushes, the plants 
should be gone over in the early summer and all water shoots, i.e., shoots 
arising from old wood and not needed to renew limbs or spurs, should 
he rubbed off. At the same time the bunches of grapes should be care- 
ully disentangled from leaves and tendrils, and assisted to hang into 
c ear spaces beneath. This not only makes for shapely bunches, but 
saves time and enables the clusters to be harvested in good condition 
wi bout crushing or rubbing away the bloom from the berries. It 
* from caterpillars and mealy bugs, as well as 

averts the mildew or oidium, by permitting a more rapid drying off 
e moisture after summer showers. 

Tillage. 

operation connected with raising table grapes demanding 
In application than the tillage of the soil, 

liv o®P®ndent upon rainfall the land should be inverted roughly 

■ neans of a plough or fork inserted to a depth of Bin. to Sin. as soon 
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in the autumn as the early rains provide snffleient moisture to soft 
the land'. This surface should be allowed to remain rough, and *7 
weeds grow upon it as the winter progresses^ so much the better. Tt 
object in opening the surface is to aerate the soil, as well as to peim'i 
the winter rain to sink into the land just where it falls upon it. 
early spring, ere the rams cease, the soil should again be turned over 
This time it is merely to level back the surface and bury the weeds so 
that a shallow furrow only is cut, or, if hand work be used, the land 
receives a skim digging only with a sharp spade. It often happens in 
this climate that dry days intervene at this period, and tend to harden 
the furrow slices very rapidly. In such instances, it is not wise to ploiigli 
more than half a day ahead of breaking down the furrows with the 
harrows or cultivator. At any rate, as soon- as possible the whole of 
the surface is pulverized by stirring with cultivators until a fine drv 
dust-like covering of soil eovera the whole face of the vineyard. This 
is .done to keep the moisture in the sublayers as long as possible. 
Should showers of half an inch of rain occur, or irrigations be applied, 
the stii’ring must be repeated, so as to avoid a crust forming, which will 
crack freely when drying, and thus facilitate the escape of the mokiite 
into the air. These remarks apply to the broad surface of the land 
devoted to vines ; but the tillage outlmed therein must be supplemented 
by digging or hoeing immediately around the stems of each plant, and 
that more particularly upon stiff clay loams. 

Diseases. 

The principal fungus diseases of grapes found in this State are the 
oidium or mildew, and the black spot or anthracnose. For the former, 
preventive measures, such as training the vines to allow the winds to 
dry the foliage readily, are desirable. Should the disease be otherwise 
favored by low-lying, moist positions, the dusting of the vines with 
flowers of sulphur applied by means of machine blowers, bellows, or 
open-woven bag dusters, first when- the young shoots have emerged a 
couple of inches, and again when the flower clusters appear, or again, if 
the early summer season proves a humid one, always has a reslramiug 
effect if the sun heat is sufficient to vaporize the sulphur. 

The anthracnose or black spot is a more difficult disease to combat 
effectively. The best results have been obtained by dressing the spurs 
and canes with a strong acidulated solution of iron sulphate about a 
fortnight prior to the bursting of the buds. It is claimed that spray- 
ing the newly emerged shoots in spring with Bordeaux mixture has a 
very helpful effect during the early part of the summer which succeeds 
a very wet winter. 

Grapes are sometimes damaged here by mealy bugs {DadulopM^ 
which form white masses or clusters in the denser bunches, or i 
bunches not separated freely from the tangled foliage. This pest I*?*'” , 
over the winter .season about the trellis posts, hiding in cracks m > 
timber, as well as beneath the loose dead bark of the vines 
By removing such bark from the stems, and whitewashing 
quicklime, much preventive work is done. As the bunches hang, 
mealy bugs can be dislodged by a strong jet of water played t ir 
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,lii. clusters. This pi-Hotice also distm'bs the active green caterpillars 
of a native Gacoecia moth, which are very numerous some seasons, 
biting off small lateral sprays of the fruit branches, and webbing them’ 

together. 

Soui Fertility. 

The mainteuauce of a high state of fertility in the soil must be 
accepted as an essential in growing table grapes. Occasonal dressings 
of good farmyard manure, ploughed or dug in at early winter, prove 
valuable in practically all lands. Of chemical fertilizers, bonedust or 
superphosphate supply phosphoric acid; potash is in normal times 
added as sulphate rather than as muriate of potash to fruiting vines, 
and the circle may be completed by the use of small dressings of nitrate 
of soda or ammonium sulphate. A good dressing consists of 2cwts. of 
bonedust or superphosphate and lewt. of sulphate of potash per acre, 
and if the super, be used instead of bonedust, then lewt. of nitrate or 
ammonia should be used. In elay soils a dressing of 3owts. to Sewts. 
of gypsum to the acre is claimed to release potash already stored therein 
by jiiitural processes. In applying 'any of these manures, the best re- 
sult.s arise from concentrating the dressing to a limited area around 
each vine, rather than spreading it broadeast over the whole area of 
the land. 

The following is a selection of the varieties grown here, and recom- 
mended for planting to secure a succession of ripened fruits from 
January until April. The letters (R) or (S) following the names indi- 
cate the need for rod or spur pruning to secure good results 

Wlith Grapes. — Early — Early Green Cluster (S), Golden Chas- 
■icllas (S), Quick’s Eaidy (R), Royal Muscadine (S). Medium — Sweet- 
uater (S), Crystal (R), Trebbiano IS), Pedro Ximines (S), Buekland 
Syetwater (S), Golden Champion (S). Late— Muscat Gordo Blanco 
(hi, ^Yaltham Cj'oss (short R), Belas Blanco (S), Santa Paula (S), 
Doradillo (8). 

hied (?ra.pe.<.— Medium— Red Prontigiiac (S), Red Malaga (Sj„ Red 
Iniii'e (S), Wood’s Red Muscat (S), Wantage (S), Lady’s Finger 
(h). 

— ^Medium — Trentham Black (S), Muscat Hamburg 
h), Black Hamburg (S), Black Prince (R), Ulliade (S), Madresfield 
' niirt (S), Black Mammoth (S), Grand Turk (S), Black Malaga(S). 
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POULTRY NOTES FOR APRIL 


[By D. F. Laurie, Government Poultry Expert and Lecturer.] 

AVAILABLE POODS AND THEIB USES. 

There is a need for a better understanding of the values of the 
various grains, seeds, mill products, and vegetable foods commonly 
available for feedi^ poultry in this State. As I pointed out many 
years ago, the object of feeding is to supply foods proper to each 
animal, so that its consumption may enable the animal to replace worn- 
out tissues, to carry on the life functions, and to lay up a store for 
emergency. In laying strains of poultry, there is little reserve stored- 
the balance of the food used in performing vital functions is elaborated 
into egg-producing substamees. In the case of the table bird breeds 
which, as a rule, are indifferent layers, the greater portion of the food 
is stored up in the tissues as meat and fat. 

Water. 

The body of an average fowl contains about 65 per cent, of water, 
and the water content of a normal egg is aboufthe same. It will there- 
fore be evident that it is of the utmost importance that a constant 
supply of fresh, clean water is always available. All poultry, especially 
laying hens, require a liberal supply of water, especially during hot 
weather. Although poultry have no sweat glands, and therefore do 
not sweat, a great deal of moisture is given off during the process of 
respiration. The expired air is loaded with water in the form of vapor 
— ^it is saturated, in fact. 

Gbebnfood. 

Water is held iu chemical and mechanical combination in all green 
fodders to a large extent. Picmelons are sometimes used for feeding 
stock, and they contain 90 per cent, and more of water. Many succu- 
lent greenfoods contain 80 per cent, to-,90 per cent. It will be seen 
that such foods afford a very valuable source of supply of moisture. 

Rough Analysis. 

The rough analyses of most poultry foods show that the contents are 
proteins, which are mainly flesh-forming, and contain certain valuable 
minerals, such as organic sulphur ; carbohj'drates, such as starch, ginns- 
&e., which are converted into heat and energy, of are stored up 
on the liver ; hydrocarbons, such as fats and oils. These fats and oi s 
represent the most important sources of heat, and energy, and we “ 
measure concentrated. One part of fat is equal in heat-piwuei g 
value to' 2i parts of starch, &e. Many fats are valuable for thar 
phorous content. Phosphoric acid combines with various 
and is utilized in supplying the brain and nerves, and in 
the skeletal portion of the body. Minerals, such as salts, 
other, are of the utmost importance, and hitherto they have jia 
consideration. The various salts of sodium, ckleium, potassmu, 
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uiniiur, magnesium, &e., are concern^ in the vital functions and pro- 
cesses. ’ If tli6re is a continued deficiency of these salts, marked de- 
terioration soon sets in.- The main sources of mineral salts, &c,, are. 
ja greenfood and food of animal origin. 

Monotonous Diet. 

Many poultry breeders seldom give the needful variety of foods, and 
adopt a monotonous diet, say, of wheat. No one grabj^real, or seed, 
is by itself a perfect food. Bach special food has its o^fepecial value, 
and’ much is to he gained by affording as much variety as is economi- 
ciilly possible. 

Economy in Feeding. 

Foods which may be available and cheap in one part' of the State 
would not prove economical (except In special cases) in a part of the 
State distant from the source of supply. This is a point generally 
overlooked. For example, in the South-Eastern portions of the State 
oats are commonly grown, and of a superior feeding value to oats grown 
in the North. It would therefore not prove economical to transport 
fine-quality oats over s'uch a large distance for use in the North. Owing 
to the special value for young stock, it will pay to use a percentage of 
oats during the first month or two of the chicken’s life. 

Again, greenfodders may be used very freely on the Murray and in 
other places where cost of production is cheap. 'Where a water supply 
is not available, a substitute, such as lucerne hay chaff, must be used 
instead. 

Wheat, oats, . mill by-products- may be regarded in this State 
as the principal source of poultry food. Wheat varies in its composi- 
tion, and therefore in its food value. An average sarnple shows a good 
percentage, 10 per cent, to 14 per cent., of protein, and a varying per- 
centage of starch, rather more than is required. In both fat and 
mineral contents wheat is poor, and this jKiint must be carefully noted. 

Oats depend largely on their quality. Plump, heavy white oats, with 
Him husks, are best. Long,’ husky Algerians are not liked by poultry. 
Oats have an excellent fat content, but are low in minerals, and, of 
course, have a great deal of indigestible and therefore useless husk. 

Barley is of more use for fattening poultry than as a grain for laying 
strains. Barley contains a large percentage of fibre and husk of ilo 
food value for poultry. It is low in minerals and fat. Each grain, 
contains what .may be termed specific principles, each differing widely 
in action. Barley-fed fowls are prone to become over-fat. 

Peas are very rich in protein, averaging about 24 per cent., or nearly 
a quarter. The protein, however, is not easily digested, and poultry 
must be fed cautiously until they become accustomed to such diet. Peas 
at-e valuable in summer and winter. The fat content is low — hardly 
any, in fact, and the starch is lower than in cereals. Peas and all 
egumes have special value as poultry foods. 
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Maize is little -growu here, and yet one day we may see it grown on 
the Murray lands. Maize is a peculiar grain, rich in fats and oils— a 
fattening food— yet peculiar in its action if long-continued use is per. 
mitted. It is valuable for use during autumn and winter, at times 
when there is a demand for a heat-producing food. Maize is very 
deficient in minerals. It should not be used in summer. 

Greenpood. 

Lucerne is ^ poultry the most economical and valuable of all crops. 
It may be used green, chaffed or mixed with the mash, or as a mid- 
day feed. Cured as hay and chaffed or milled, it is one of the most 
valuable foods we have. Lucerne in its green form has a good food 
value, and is rich in minerals. As hay chaff it is almost a concentrated 
food, and rich in minerals, especially lime salts. 

Kail, cabbage, and rape produce a large amount of valuable greeu- 
food at all times of the year. These are particularly valuable in 
autumn, during the moulting period, because of their sulphur content. 
All this family are gross feeder's, and soon exhaust soil- of its organic 
content. We see in them, especially in rape, a ready means of sweeten- 
ing the soil of long-used poultry runs. There are many other sources 
of vegetable food, such as sUver beet, carrots, beets, and mangolds, and 
the leafy varieties of maize. All of these are available. 

Animal hVam. 

Meat scraps, fish, and rabbits are sources of supply. The bony, 
silver bream, numerous in parts of the Murray, may be boiled and 
passed through a small mill or mincer, and used, scales, bones, and all. 
A valuable fish iheal could be made. Rabbits are plentiful in parts, 
and may be freely used. Animal food is absolutely essential to success 
in rearing ducklings. Egg production is increased by the use of fliiiraal 
food to, laying stock. 

Mill Products. 

Bran is valuable because it has a high protein content, and is rich 
ill organic phosphorous compounds. It is splendid for egg-prodiietron 
and building up the frame. It assists in making a good mash. 

Pollard is rather better than bran as a flesh former, hut is too starchi 
for use alone, and has not the same mineral content as bran. 

Bran should be scalded separately, and allowed to swell before adding 
the chaffed greenfood and pollard. Pollard, if scalded, become* a 
gelatinous mass, as all the starch grains are converted into paste. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Conference of Mid-Northern Branches. 

Farniei-s from widespread areas met at Wirrabara on Thursday, 
March 21st, when the Conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held. The fixture was a popular one, and! 
the large influx of visitors severely taxed the accommodation. 
Members of the local Branch met the situation in that spirit of com- 
i-adcship and co-operation which characterises the Agricultural 
Bureau, and many of the visitors rvere accommodated at the homes 
of the Wirrabara members. The League of Loyal Women seized the 
opportunity, at the invitation of the Bureau, to augment their funds 
l).v suppl.ving the delegates with lunch and tea. 


DEIiEG.VTES AND VISITORS. 


Ill addition to some 80 or so delegates from the 33 Branches con- 
stituting the Conference district, there was a large attendance of 
visitors. The Department of Agriculture was represented by the 
Director (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. Geo. Quinn), the Veterinary .Lecturer (Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.B.C.\M8.), the Botanical Assistant (Mr. H. W. Andrew), and the 
Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J, 
Finiiis). The delegates were: — Laura, Messrs. F. T. Hughes, H. B. 
bines, W. Stevens, P. L. Bowker, E. 6. Blesing; Georgetown — 6. E. 
Hill, J. C. Myatt ; Gladstone— R, B. Lines, E. T. Hollit, A, B. Blesing, 
R. 6. Peter; Wirrabara., G. H. Sizer, E. A. Sizer, B. C. Joppich, W. 
Bowman, J. HoUitt, P. B. Hoskins, W. G. Druiy, A. B. and W. R. 
Curtis, W. Roocke, J. H. Jaesehke, W. Stephens, P. J. Curnow, A. G. 
Turner, C. P. H. Borgas, W. J, Barbary, T. A. Stead, T, C. Qarson, 
W. H. Stevens, H. H. Jericho, B. P. H. AyHffe; Redhill— W. L. Pen- 
gilly; Mount Remarkable — L. G. Mooney, A. 0. McDonald; Whyte- 
iarcowie — E. J. Pearce, G. P. Jenkins; Port Germein — A. P. Blesing, 
P. A. Colbey, H. G. Davey; A, D. Carmichael; Booleroo Centre — 
R. W. Stanton, G. B. Hein, M. J. Carey, P. D. Brooks; Leighton — 
W. H. Lloyd, A. E. MeWaters, H. D. McDonald; Slone Hut — J. Bow.- 
maii; Tarcowie — H. H. Edwards, AV. T. Lemm, J. P. Smith; Port 
Pirie— P. Jose, A. M. Lawrie, J. J. Bonham; Crystal Brook — M. P. 
Pavy. 


The Exhibit. 

A feature of the Conference was the magnificent display of pro- 
mice of the district, which was staged in the hall. The display was 
M excellent tribute alike to the productivity of the district, and 
le enthusiasm of the committee responsible for its collection. 

The various sections were in the hands of the following gentle- 
■’T^^R^fables and fodders — ^Mr. A. R. Woodlands; Fruit — ^Mr. 

• J. Urnow; Cereals— Mr. J. Hollitt; Wool— Mr. C. P.. H. Borgas ; 

miscellaneous— Mr. .W. Bowman. 
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The Opening, 

The Chairman (Mr. A. R. Woodlands) in a graceful speech ex 
tended a hearty welcome to the visiting delegates and ofScers. He 
called on Professor Perkins to declare the Conference open. 

The Director of Agriculture (Prof. A. J. Perkins) who delivered 
the opening address, mentioned that it was general for Conferences 
of that nature to be opened by the Minister of Agriculture, or in his 
absence, the Chairman of the Advisory Board. Unfortunately under 
the circumstances prevailing at present, it was not possible for 
the Minister^ to be present. He apologised for the absence of the 
Minister, the Chairman of the Advisory Board, and other members 

The Director congratulated the Branch on the fine display of 
produce, and also on the large number of delegates that was present. 
The country needed at the present time the intelligent interest of all 
those who were engaged in production, in order that they mij>ht 
maintain the condition of prosperity that the country had known for 
many years. . 

They would probably have noticed that the question bad been 
raised as to whether farmers had better give up , growing wheat. 
Most of them would realise that was pretty nearly iiupossible. 
Wheat-growing from the point of view of the community was one 
of those lines of activity which they could not afford to give up. 
From their point of view it must have been very disheartening to 
have seen the condition of the stacks last year, and they could not 
have helped wondering whether it was worth while to grow wheat 
where so much of it was lost. However, the difficulties met with were 
the natural consequence of a state of war. Losses had occurred, and 
mistakes had been made, but it was easy to say after the event that 
certain steps should have been taken, but it was not possible for the 
Wheat Harvest Board to have foreseen the difficulties they had to 
face. He felt sure that when the final results oPthe Wheat Harvest 
Board had been ascertained the mistakes made and the losses in- 
curred would be very much smaller than they were inclined to believe 
at present. He did not think it was possible to advise farmers i" 
South Australia to even reduce the area that they were accustomed 
to put under wheat. He had always held, and endeavored to bring 
before others that it was quite possible for farmers in South Aus- 
tralia to produce quite as much wheat as they were at present, and 
at the same time interest themselves in livestock. Indeed, the mw'® 
they set themselves out to do that the greater were their chances ot 
getting a good return from wheat. They would all realize that t e 
country was faced with a very serious position to know whet to 
with the wheat until it could be placed on board the ships. 1 
probably had followed the various proposals that had been ,, 
overcome the difficulties of the probable ravages of weevil. U® 
very strongly that methods of treatment that were likely to pv 
effective for a short period of time only were not methods that s 
be adopted ; they would involve us in a good deal of 
would have to be repeated over and over again until the whea 
be delivered. 
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Dealing with the Weevil Pest. 

Up believed that there was a means of dealing with the weevil 
ouestion onee and for all. That method might or might not appeal 

to them, according tt) their preconceptions. 

It was a method that had been adopted in other countries under 
similar circumstances. Those who knew Bible history would recol- 
lect that at a time when famine was threatening in Egypt, a very 
far-sreing man stored up wheat for seven years. The question was 
• how was it done? It was done in a way that was still being adopted 
all around the Mediterranean, particularly on the Northern African 
coast. The wheat was simply stored away in underground silos, that 
were hermetically sealed, and given that the wheat was put in sufS- 
cieiitly dry, it would remain there unchanged until it was required. 
He recognised the difficulties that such a scheme raised, namely, if 
silos were to be erected to meet our present difficulties, they would 
be more or less valueless in normal times. But there was a way out, 
and one that would solve not only the wheat question, but which 
would be of great assistance to them as farmers, if they were pre- 
pared more thoroughly to interest themselves in livestock. If silos 
had to be built, they might as well be placed in a position where 
they were likely to be of use later on. Secondly they should be of 
such a type as could be put to useful purpose in future years. 

He had always held that when farmers took up livestock they were 
inclined to follow station practice, and to allow their livestock to 
pick up their living according as to whether seasons were favorable 
or unfavorable. That w'as not the way in which livestock should be 
handled on farms. They must make, adequate provision to feed their 
livestock oil produce raised on the farm, bearing in mind that live- 
stock farming consisted in transforming into flesh, milk, wool, or 
power the produce of the farm. 

There were various ways of storing their produce and handling it. 
Hay was an example, but it was unsatisfactory, as most of them had 
experienced, if they stored it for too long a period. Another method 
that was good, not only for milcli cows, but for all sorts of livestock, 
was ensilage. They had been often advised to erect silos and store 
ensilage, and they had not done it, no doubt on account partly of the 
expense, and partly because there was a pre.’judice against it. 

Storing Wheat in Silos. 

Coming back to the wheat proposals, he said, if the wheat had to 
be stoi'ed in silos, why should it not be stored on the farm itself? 
Assnniiiig that the authorities were prepared to help towards the 
cost, it could he done. Taking as an example the man w’ho had 3,000 
bags of wheat, he said, that meant that he had O.OOObush. of wheat to 
store. The capacity necessary to store that quantity would be about 
11,500 euh. ft. A silo of that capacity would supply space suffi- 
cient to store about 180 to 200 tons of ensilage. The ensilage pits at 
noseworthy Agricultural College were, roughly, about that capacity, 
and for years they milked on an average from 20 to 25 cows, and 
“c' ev had ensilage, to spare for other livestock. The ensilage pits 
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were generally not opened until January, and tlie ensilage lasted the 
dairy herd well up into the winter, and by the time the ensilage was 
finished there was generally an abundance of grass available to them 
Assuming that they rvould admit that ensilage was of value, that they 
were going to handle livestock, it would pay the State to help to put 
up ensilage capacity to that extent. At the present time material was 
expensive, but they could put up a reinforced concrete structure of 
that capacity approximately at 20s. to 30s. per ton; The 200 
tons of ensilage ' would cost £200 to £300 in the way of 
silos and the silo would store about 9,000bush. of wheat, 
Even if they had the space for 400 tons of ensilage, they 
could use it on a farm of that size. That seemed to him 
a reasonable proposition. He felt that sooner or later they would 
have to handle the wheat crop generally in bulk, and ship it away in 
bulk. The experience that they would gain by handling their grain 
in that manner, he suggested, would be of service when that time 
came. Of course, he took it that grain stored in silos on the farm, 
would belong to the Government, but the silos would belong to the 
farmers. 

He suggested the foregoing as a scheme worthy of their coiisidn- 
ration. ■ It appealed to him chiefly because he thought it would 
compel many farmers to handle livestock. 

The Director then expressed the hope that the Conference would 
be successful, that the subjects discussed would be of interest, and 
that they would return to their farms strengthened and determined 
to do their best for themselves and their country. 

Black Spot in Vines. 

Mr. P. J. Cuniow (Wirrabara) then contributed the following 
paper: — “During the past two seasons this d,istrict, in common witli 
other parts of the State, has suffered from a visit of the'anthraciiose, 
or black spot fungus, in vines. Some 25 years ago a similar outbi-eaK 
occurred, and did a- good deal of damage, although vine-gromng 
then was only on a limited scale. In the absence of definite know^ 
ledge as to treatment growers attempted no remedial measures, and 
after one or two seasons all varieties of vines fully recovered. Witu 
the exception of an odd year, when oidium appeared, vines m this 
locality have suffered from no disease of a serious character since 
then. The 1916 spring, after a rainfall for the year of 39 odd inches 
soon produced evidence after vines started into growth tha a 
fungus disease was at work in the plants. Sultanas made a 
start, but by November new growth began to wilt, and later on ev 
long shoots .showed signs of dying back, and leaves 'began to a ^ 
No flowers were produced, the fungus having or 

buds. From that time until autumn the disease made rapid hea i . . 
and by the fall most affected plants were defoliated, 
though a fire had been through them. Sultanas, 
to a lesser extent many common sorts, were affected. Zante cii 
practically escaped. In an excellent article appeping m 
Joiirnal of Agriculture, Mr. H. E. Laffer, late Viticultura 
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jealt ivith the anthracnose outbreak. He dealt with the life history 
of the fungus, and made certain recommendations for treatment. The 
« i itpr held to the conviction that winter treatment was the principal 
method of eradication. On Mr. Laffer’s recommendation, the present 
(vriter treated his vines with this formular-SOlbs. sulphate iron, half 
.ration commercial sulphuric acid, and 10 gallons of water. Dissolve 
s'^alphate after adding the acid to, say, 4 gallons of boiling water. When 
still warm apply. Here a difficulty occurs, as the iron sulphate will 
corrode all metal but lead-lined pumps. The liquid has to be swabbed 
on to every part of affected vine with a cloth. No portion must be 
missed. This method wastes about two-thirds of the remedy. If a 
proper pump could be used the whole process would be simplified and 
much liquid saved. The proper time to treat vines is a fortnight 
before the buds begin to move. If the buds have already started the 
application of the remedy will ecrtainlj- kill them. Some snltanas 
were not treated, and were badly affected again this season. Last 
spring the treated vines made an excellent start, but soon showed 
that treatment had not been wholly successful. Growth, several feet 
long was made, but soon showed signs of the disease, No fruit was 
produced this season, and at time of writing the plants are again 
badly affected, although not so seriously damaged as those not 
treated. The rainfall last year was a little over 36in. Some sultanas 
grown on fairly high ground in another locality a half mile from the 
affected, area had no disease, and produced excellent fruit last year, 
and are clean again this year, although the crop was very light. 
Curiously, in 1910, when close on 45in. of rain was registered in the 
same district, there was no black spot. After only one year’s ex- 
pci'ieiice in the treatment of the disease the writer is at a loss how to 
proceed to secure a more definite re.sult. With lire object of securing 
the latest information in relation to the best methods of combating 
disease the following questions are submitted foj’ the consideration 
of the visiting experts and experienced delegates:— 

"is any method of summer treatment advisable? Will sulphuric 
acid alone check the disease ? As hardware merchants in this State, 
the writer understands, do not Import a suitable lead-lined pump, 
could not the Department of Agriculture make inquiries in a vine- 
growing country like Prance, with the. object of securing informa- 
tion and prices of a suitable implement? No doubt if such informa- 
tion were placed before a leading importing firm supplies may 'be 

pi'ocurahlo by next season and growers materially assisted in this 
way.” ^ 


Table Grapes. 

1 he Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) addi-essed the 
on the culture of varieties of grapes suitable for table pur- 
I ses. tie exhibited specimens of different varieties which were capable 
providing a succession of fruit throughout the season, A number 
**ul'sequently put to the lecturer, and answered to 

rite satisfaction of the audience. 
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Afternoon Session. 

The Boy on the Farm. 

The initial item of the afternoon session was the following papjj 
by Mr. W. J. Barbary (Wirrabara) 

“I have observed that subscribers of papers to the Wurabain 
Branch have followed an excellent rule, viz., that the paper be well, 
chosen, short, but very suggestive. The result is that much usoM 
information is distributed by means of discussion rather than handed 
out directly from the content matter of the paper itself. 

‘ ‘ Millions of young men to-day are being spent at the war, and when 
this great tragedy is over, we shall be short of mepi. Therefore, it 
is of paramount importance that we do our best towards; efficiency in 
our'boys, who must, in the near future, carry on the world’s affain 
short handed. Even that unfortunate farmer whose interests rarely 
extend beyond his own paddocks sets a high value on his son, who 
will some day work a team for him. Bigger men know that the true 
worth of a boy now, more than ever before, is incalculable. 

“Since I became of age I have continuously taught boys in large and 
small schools, and I should know something of the mind and body of a 
boy. Besides, I was a boy myself not long since, and I can see now 
that many — ^yes, most — of my difficulties then were caused by the 
failure of grown-ups to understand, or even make an attempt to under- 
stand, my point of view. Talk things over with your boy, and let Mm 
tell you what he thinks, and when reasoning fails— which will not bi' 
often— then use authority. The less you make him do things, the 
better, for the time is coming soon when you can no longer command. 

■ He vdll then choose for himself, and will be well eqnipped_ for that 
responsibility if his parents have trained him so to do. But if, on the 
other hand, he has been that good little boy who did just what he was 
told and no more, be will break away suddenly, and without the neces- 
sary habit of choosing right and averting wrong. Everybody remem- 
bers that tame boy who grew into a wild, undesirable man. 

. ‘ ‘ Before I was 13 yeai-s of age, I had the misfortune to work for two 

wheatfarmers and one dairyman. If my hearers desire to know wlij 
I use that word ‘misfortune,’ I am prepared to recount orally a tew 
of my experiences in those days, if called upon to do so later ou. 

“There are two boys who work on your farm— one is your son. a” 
the other is somebody else’s son, and merely works for you. ■‘S 
first treat of the farmer’s son, and we cannot study his good too eauv. 

“As a bahy, do not pick him up and nurse him because he is c ) 6- 
but rather put him down when he. cries, and thmk whether no ■ P ^ 
perly fed and comfortable. Follow this rule— nurse him [ 

he is good, and leave him -ft-hen he cries, if Pverv 

wants are satisfied, and as sure as night follows. day, ne 
seldom cry. Let him erow for lung exercise instead ot How , < 
him kick and buck to prepare for sleep rather than have t , 

of his little stomach rocked and rolled about like cream • 
churn. He will take all the hundred-and-one eprcises tlia 
without your help, and, what is more, he will begin them ani 
at the proper time, and that is more than you can do tor 
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"Send Mm along to school at five if he is a normal child.' He may 
ot «et through the final grade earlier, but he certainly vrill go through 
all t lie grades more easily and better. His nine years of school life 
“ -n ],g ever so much happier, because he is quite ready each year for 
Lrdci' work. I always feel very sorry for the child who just passes 
lach year. He has a hard, unhappy struggle for those nine years out 

of his font If. 

"Send Mm regularly, for nothing tends to spoil a boy like the miss- 
ing of lessons. He begins to excuse himself, thinks his teacher should 
overlook his errors, because he was absent, and generally gets farther 
and- farther behind, to say nothing of his loss of happiness, pride, and 
self-respect. Do not have Mm up early doing work before school, and 
home early for jobs galore before tea. Almost without exception, the 
child who has much regular work at home is unhappy at school. The 
authorities who plan out the amount of work at school reckon that 
ffhen that is done the child may play. Play is the child’s proper work, 
it is the work appointed to him by Nature — let the parent spare to him 
what the schoolmaster has not filched away. And Saturday free is his 
birthright— free to wnrk or play according to his boy’s nature. 

Now he is through the primary school, what shall we do wdth him? I 
would say, if possible, send him along to a high school or a technical 
school, such as the Adelaide School of Mines or Roseworthy Agrieul- 
tiiral CoUcge. And this for three good reasons First, to get learning, 
both mental and manual; second, to receive training or discipline; 
third, to link up Ms life to those of lads going into various trades and 
professions, and to make him fit comfortably among strangers. 

“With regard to knowledge, aU learning is light to carry and enriches 
life vvilhout weakening the muscles. As to training and discipline— 
this is the half of education which is rai’ely thought of by the average 
man. The lad who has worked his way into the secrets of Euclid, 
.flgebra, chemistry, and physics, as well as literature and history, and 
so forth, has done something for his brain. He has exercised it, and 
developed it, and will be able to think his way out of new difficulties 
because the muscles, as it wnre, of his brain are strong. The Algebra 
and geometry, the Latin or the Greek may soon appear to be useless, 
and in a direct sense they may be almost so ; hut the brain power 
acquired by exercises in them will never go. That’s the discipline and 
training that makes for modesty and quiet strength. Knowledge is 
good, but it is only half an education, and the poorer half at that. I 
agree with Tennyson — 

Who loves not knowledge} Who shall rail 
Against her beantyf May she mix 
With men and prosper!- Who shall fix 
Her pillars} Let her works prevail. 

But on her forehead sits a fire : 

She sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance, 

Submitting all things to desire, 
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Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 

She cannot 6ght the fear of death. 

What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 
Of Demoust Fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place, 

She is the second, not the firat. 

A liigher hand must make her mild, 

If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her 'footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child. 

For she is earthly of the mind, 

But wisdom heavenly of the soul. 

Oh, friend who earnest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grew like thee, 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity. 

And now we are come to the third reason for a higher education. It is 
hard to estimate the value to him of associations formed at college. Tht 
boys he knew there will soon be scattered about the Comnioiuvealfh, 
some occupying very high positions in various walks of life. He is 
interested in them, and 'they in him. He compares himself with biggev 
men than himself, and arrives where? At — 

Humility, that low, sweet root, 

From which all heavenly virtues shoot 

How many farmers do we see who are yokels, not from lack of briiiiis, 
but from want of experience with men. 

“When he leaves school behind, use every endeavor to induce in him 
a feeling of partnership in the farm. How can we do this? Give him 
a mare and start him out to breed a team for himself. Ownership is a 
wonderful incentive. Let him have a field on shares, or so many hags 
from each hundred, or some such tangible interest. Be liberal with 
pocket money, discourage foolish spending, eye with pleasure the 
growth of his bank balance. If possible, give him a bedroom for him- 
self, so that he may collect just what his hobby dictates. He should 
have his shelf of books, and his w'alls may be littered with cuttings from 
the weekly papers. His sisters and mother will probably growl, hut 
the boy is right. Give him his own table, with ink and paper handy. 

“Discuss your plans freely with him, and ask him his opinion always, 
and follow it sometimes, even when your own is slightly different, 
regard this as of the utmost importance, that you habitually con ei 
with him, and thus give his power of initiative an opportunity o 
develop. Initiative can only be acquired by venturing, and it JS a 
attribute worth the cost of very many mistakes. 

“We should watch our boy’s physical development. To 
boy is a crime. The youth whose feet are as big as his father s, 
look bigger because his pants are too short one end, a 

handling. Bone and muscle are such expensive thin^ to build 
youth is in reality not nearly the man he wishes to’ be and some 
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taneiL-s lie is. His gaineness at this particular time of life often leads 
to poimanent injury. In after years he is not the man he could have 
heel]. What farmer here, does not know the folly of overworking a 
l oll : How much more, then, is a youth than a horse S 
■ ■ As a boy he thought his father was different from all other men, but 
from 16 to 20 he discovers that that was wrong. He tries to think like 
a mail, does not question his own conclusions, and in some cases his 
impatience with others is a constant exercise in patience for them. 
However, he will soon get accustomed to thinking things out for him- 
Kolf, bis judgments will be less severe, and then you have the man. 

••Ami, lastly, we eome to the other mp’s son, who is working for you. 
Try and see things from his point of view, and he will work all the bet- 
ter. As a rule, he is a poor boy, and may be a poor sort of boy, so treat 
him like your own son as far as is humanly possible. Train him to be 
resourceful and self-respeeting, for he is not getting a very good start 
in life. A.bove all, bear in mind that he will some day be a man. He 
may be contented now, and 'from inexperience he may think you are 
a good fellow. Do not be deceived by this, but in all your dealings with 
him ask yourself, ‘What will he think of this when he is 30?’ ” 

Veterinary Demonstration. 

The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr ,P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.K.C.V.S.) 
demonstrated the treatment for a foal suffering from “umbilical 
hernia’’ by means of reducing the bowels and ligating the dependent 
skin. With the assistance of Mr. George Hill, three cases of cancerous 
growth affecting the eplids or eyeballs were removed under the in- 
tiuence of cocaine, eueaine, and hemisene. The ease of a staked wound 
in the breast was dealt with, also one of a mnsele tumor of the arm com- 
plicated by a varicose vein. A cow suffering from a cutaneous form of 
Uibereulosis, also several cases of lameness and the causes were pointed 
out, namely, splints, side and ring bones, and spavins, after which a 
horse suffering from a cancerous growth of the head was destroyed, 
tlie head sectioned, and the growth removed from the facial sinus, 
wlneh proved to be a carcinomas. It was regrettable that of the 15 
cases treated, none of the animals belonged to members of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau. 

Free Paeuament. 

At the instanee of the Tareowie Branch consideration was given to 
he question of the advisability or otherwise of using lime in that dis- 
nct. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins) said that in a 
general way, if they took the great bulk of the South Australian soils 
Agricultural area, it could not be said that, as a whole, they 
needed lime, but there were parts of the country on which lime would 
e of value. That type of country, so far as he w^as aware, lay more 
0 the south-east of Adelaide, and in the hills. It was comparatively 
1 ^ district in which the land was deficient in lime. Lime 

stn*k * T essential to plant growth, and to the upbuilding of Uve- 
a,bsenee of that constituent, not only would th^ have 
ju^^^yesetation, hut stunted animals. Sometimes it was assumi^ 
file H’oe because there were no deposits of limestone in 

istriot. That did not follow, because many soils were not formed 
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locally,!»but from material that was carried over great distances, a 
general reply to a question of that sort, he said, would be that before 
they could determine that absolutely, they would need to have the soil 
examined. . - . 

Mr, R. E. Lines (Gladstone) mentioned that some of the plots in the 
district were extremely stiff, to which Professor PerkinsMplied that a 
dressing of lime would have the effect of rendering the soil more open. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Quinn) discussed the general 
question of the application of manures to grape vines. 


Evening Session. 

In the evening the Botanical Assistant (Mih H. W. Andrew), who 
had prepared and exhibited at the Conference a number of specimens 
of weeds, delivered a short address dealing with the seed inspection 
work of the Department. After explaiibng the principal objects ot 
seed testing, particularly in so far as it contained the control of weeds, 
Mr. Andrew stated that during the past four or five years they had 
sampled all consignments of seed imported from abroad, including New 
Zealand, ou arrival at Port Adelaide or the Outer Harbor. If the seed 
contained w'ecd seeds new' to the State, or other weeds in large quan- 
tities, they were put through the Commonwealth grading machine, and 
if a satisfactory job could be made of it, the goods were then released. 
If they could uot be satisfactorily cleaned, they were returned to the 
country of origin or destroyed. Large quantities of bird seed were 
imported, over or from the Mediterranean region, and very many con- 
signments were found to contain seeds of some of our commonest weeds, 
such as Salvation Jane, Nancy, drake, eockspur, and turnip weed, and 
there could be but little doubt that some of those had been largely dis- 
tributed by way of bird seed. On the other hand, probably dirty agri- 
cultural seed had given the State a far greater number of different 
kinds of agricultural weeds than any other. 

Although considerable powers existed under the Commonwealth la¥ 
in respect to dirty seed from abroad, there was, he said, unfortunate y 
no power so far to deal with dirty seed coming from the other btates, 
and as there were a large number of weeds in the adjoining bta es 
which had not yet reached South Australia, there was consideraoi 
danger of importing them through these channels. 

Mr. Andrew' then dealt with the groups of weeds as represented by 
specimens exhibited, drawing particular attention to some 
weeds, such as the field bindweed, hoary cr^, and certain 
like burr grass or hedgehog, hitherto found in one locality oi t 
only. ^ 

An addrek was then delivered by the Director of Agriculture on 
cultivation of lucerne. . 

After it had been decided that the next Conference ^ohe 
Boolerho Centre, an adjournment w'as made to an L,. A 

the visitors w'ere the guests of the members of the lO®®* " 
lengthy toast-list was honored. 
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Conference at Yeeianna. 

Representatives from the 12 Branches of the Agricultural Bureau: 
situated in the Lower Eyre’s Peninsula met in Conference at Yeeianna 
oil Monday, March 25th. The delegates who attended were: — Cum- 
iiiins— Messrs. W. A. Trigg, S. Trigg, 6. H. Potter, ,1. Burdin, A. Fuss; 
\V. Blucher, ‘W. A. Hockley, I. Itoe, W. Beisel, R. H. Sivior; Green 
— J, W. Winch, R. L. C. Sinclair, E. E. Chapman;. Mitchell — 
A. Ashman, B. E. Jenkins; Mount Hope— P. Myers, 6. A. Vigar; 
Pjitler — G. J. Parker, R. W. Phillis, C. P. Jericho, J. Owen; Koppio— 
W. R. Richardson, T. R. Gardner, J. New'cll ; Edillilie — A. Pahn, M. A. 
Palm: Yeeianna — G. C. Smith, H. Glover, T. H. Proctor, J. A. Dunn, 
W. Habner, W. L. Williams, S. A. Wilkin, J. K. Dunn, R. C. B. Smith, -- 
.J. J. Williams, W. D. Wemyss, Jim Cronin, H. G. Dennis, J. Cronin, 
A. B. Skipworth, W. Williams.' The Department of Agriculture was 
represented by Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Expert), Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Superintendent Experimental Work), and H. J. Pinnis (Acting See- 
rel ary Advisory Board ) . 


The Opening. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. G. W. Proctor, who extended a hearty 
welcome to the delegates and visiting ofSeers. 

In declaring the Conference open, Mr. H. J. Pinnis referred to the 
progress that the Agricultural Bureau had made during the past few 
years. Despite the depressing effect of the war, and the large number 
of members of the Bureau who had enlisted, the membership of the 
institution had been more than maintained, and the number of 
Branches inaugurated since the beginning of the war was 45. He ex- 
pressed pleasure at the good attendance, ivhich was an indication of 
the intei’est which farmers in the outlying districts took in the Bureau. 

Dairying on Eyre’s Peninsula. 

This subject was dealt with in the following paper by Mr. G. A. 
Yigar, of the Mount Hope Branch : — 

“I desire to place this subject before you, as I believe dairying should 
be practised on Eyre’s Peninsula as a side line to wheat growing, at 
the same time viewing the general conditions prevailing throughout the 
inallee hundreds at the present time, where many blocks are being 
abandoned because they eaimot be worked profitably by wheat growing 
only. There has been an effort lately to secure Government assistance 
in obtaining sheep to stock such farms as are capable of carrying stock. 

1 believe the settlers wmuld be better off if they turned their attention 
to working up a dairy herd. No doubt, in some cases the sheep may be 
preferable, but generally, under existing conditions, the cow would be 
more profitable to the settler than the sheep, for the following 
reasons: — The sheep at best only gives two returns per year — the wool 
and the surplus stock ; the cow, on the other hand, is giving a continual 
nicome, week after week, in the butter returns, and then there is also 
the surplus stock. . For the country I have under review I would not 
suggest any special Freed. It is more a matter of working up a herd 
trom the cows we have than of going in for any special breed while the 

O ' 
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price of cows remain so high. But, at the;Saipp tune, we should secure 
the services of the best bull procurable. Eve^ blpekholder shoidd keep 
^ least six milkin g cows. He and a lad can attend tb'th'Ss'd, 'and stHl 
put in 200 acres of crop per year, and he wilt find that if he looks after 
his cows as well as he does after his horses, the cows will more than pay 
lijis store bills. The question of fodder grdmng is so closely connected 
with dairying in the maUee districts that it is useless keeping co ws if an 
effort is not made to grow fodder for them, and I 'contend that on every 
farm that has 200 acres of crop, there should be sufflcient stable manure 
to manure 5 acres of land for the growing of garden stuff fOr the cows, 
also some well-drained position, where the garden can be placed, so that 
if can be worked almost any time. The crops that I would advise sow. . 
ing are! — ^For the first sowing, for winter (use manure' as heavily as 
possible on about 1 acre of land), about IJbush. of rye. This will grow 
through the cold winter w'eather, and should be fit to cut early in July. 
It makes a coarse feed, but cows eat, it readily" during the winter. The 
next acre I would sow to Gape barley in well-mahured land. By the 
time the rye is finished, the barley should be ready to ciit. The next 
acre I vi^Oidd sow to some early-maturing wheat. If this is not needed 
■&r the cows, it can be cut for hky. ThC remaining 2 acres I would sow 
to 'King kale. This wll be ready for use immediately after the first 
rains, and it is surprising the quantity of feed that can .be got from 
TTing kale. After the out of rye has been. taken, this piece of ground 
^ould be again manured, and sown with long red mangolds, and if well 
worked they will give excellent, returns. The piece sown to barley 
should be fallowed up for the rye crop, the following year. 

'■ “The cows should be well attended, and milked and fed twice a day. 
Just as much attention should be given to the feeding of the cows as 
to' the horses. It is only necessary to ^parate the milk buce a day. The 
evening milk can he strained in a pan' and warmed up in the morning to 
he mixed with the morning’s milk, and put through the separator, and 
a good skim will follow. Always endeavor to get about a 50 pw cent, 
cream — that is, cream that will yield lib. of butter from 21hs.. of cream. 
The butter factories like this percentage. Never imix : the freshly 
separated cream with the other cream until it is quitq.eold. , It is best 
to lei it stand until the next day' before milling it. ■ Send the cream 
to the factory at least once a week. 'When a, man is milking six cows 
be should have a regular income of at least 30s. per week,, and there is 
tut little outlay apart from his own labor. It will take a man and a 
hoy about two hours out of the day to attend to six cows, I do n 
think the wheat crop will give better returns for the time find capit 
put into it than the cows. ’ ’ 

Other Opinions: 

■ An interesting discussion followed the reading Of tfie POpet- 
H. Potter began, and Mr. J. W. Winch foUpwed" with nn egression 

, of his vie'ws. : m 

' , Mr. A.#alm mentioned that it was ipipdrtant th%t attention sWi' 
lip given to fodder-growing before they were in,|a|[PqsitioP; Q 
1' dairying, .. .... 
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jlr. W. H. Trigg (Cummins) urged tlie importenee of careful con- 
sideration before embarking on dairying. Only good animals should 
be procured. The idea, of growing fodder should he put into practice, 
and it should he cut and fed, rather than grazed, which was wasteful. 
He also urged; that the cows should he carefully tested; that would 
enable them to ipud out which were profitable. He thought there would 
be more profit jn- dairying than they were likely to secure from Wheat. 

idr. G. J. Pkrker (Butler)’ thought most farmers Would he well 
advised to keep cows.' It was best to send rather thin creaih to the 
factory. He preferred a cream of a consistency of 50 per cent. At 
the same time, in the summer it would be of advantage to have it a 
little thicker. On the question of food, he said that however good the 
animal, it was impossible for her to do herself justice unless properly 
fed. The growth of rye, cereals, roots, &c., was a good practice. It 
\TOiild not be wise to graze the plots, but with bigger areas of cereals' 
they could feed off. 

The Dairy Expert’s Opinion. 

. Mr. Suter expressed pleasure at the fact that the farmers were 
■ginjimg to turn their attention to dairying. He complimented the 
writer of the paper, and the men who had engaged in the discussion. 
The question had been raised as to whether in the cool months of the 
year it was necessary to separate twice daily. All that was necessary 
was to handle the milk in a cleanly way, and separate in the morning 
or evening, as they preferred. 

The Dairy Expert then dealt at length \Hth the dairying industry, 
expressing the view that there was no branch of agriculture that was 
so profitable. Land that was worth up to £120 per acre was being 
used for dairying; but it must be recognised that if intending dairy- 
men, were to make a success of the venture, it would be necessary for 
them to adopt more up-to-date methods than were general in this State. 
The question of feeding was of the utmost importance, and it was nee^- 
sary for them to have some idea of the feeding values of different 
fodders. The lecturer then directed attention to the need for herd 
testing, and mentioned, by way of illustrating its value, the results of 
tests of two South Australian herds, which indicated a marked diver- 
gence in the quantity of milk produced by individual cows.. The 
necessity for securing the services of sires 'with a record of satisfactory 
performances was also urged. At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Siiter answered a number of questions. 

(To be eonlinued.) 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, March 13th, 1918. There were present Messrs. 
Geo. Jeffrey (chair), C. J. TuekweU, T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector 
of Stock), W. J. Colebateh (Principal Roseworthy Agricultural 
College), J. Miller, P. Coleman, A. W. ShiUabeer, A. M. Dawkins, 
and H. J. Pinnis (Acting Secretary). 

Alterations op Pertilizbr Acts. 

An intimation was received from the Hon. the Minister to the effect 
that steps would be taken to strengthen the Fertilizer Acts in the 
direction suggested by the Director of Agriculture in his Annual 
Report of 1917. (The suggested alterations have been published on 
page 650 of the March issue.) 

Conference op Dairy Factories. 

In June, 1917, a conference of dairy factories was held under the 
auspices of the Board. At that conference a resolution was caiTied 
requesting the Government to make the conference an annual affair. 
Approval was sought from the Minister of Agriculture for the 
necessary expenditure. The Minister had intimated, however, that in 
view of the financial position the expenditure could not be approved. 
The Board decided to ascertain from the Minister whether, in the 
event of delegates to the conference being willing to share the 
expenses, he would be prepared to reconsider his decision. 

Stand.uid fob Australi.an-made Cornsacks. 

In May, 1917, prompted by a complaint from the Butler Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau to the effect that locally-made cornsacks were 
inferior to those imported, the Board recommended that Australian- 
made cornsacks should be required to conform in size and quality to 
the standard imposed on imported sacks. With a view to securing 
joint action throughout Australia, other States weje communierted 
with. A communication had been received from the Premier of New 
South Wales pointing out that so far as that State was concerne 
there were some cornsacks made there which conformed very 
to the standard wheat bag in size, but were much inferior in 
They were, however, seldom used by farmers for wheat, oats, &c., an 
no reports had been received by the State Wheat Office that sac s 
other than standard size were being used. ' It would appear tlia , o 
prohibit the sale or use of the sacks referred to, special “ 
would be necessary; but in view of the small number involved, 
did not appear to be justified. If it were decided to have tiwtonm 
in size and quality it should be a condition that such cornsacks s 
be of what was known as “eight porter nine shot quality. 
desired tmknow under the circumstances whether fiirthei ,■ 
in the matter was deemed necessary. After careful consi p' 
the Board came to the conclusion that it was desirable that egi 
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■ision should, be made that no Australian-made sacks shoiild he ., 
ioTd' as cornsacks unless they conformed in both size and quality to ' 

the standard Chapman,- sack:. 

Life Members. 

The names of the following gentlemen were added to the list of life 
members of the Agricultural Bureau -.—Messrs. R. Thompson, C. Patten, 
Quorn Branch ; J. Hillier, A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River Branch. 

New Members. 

The undermentioned names were added to the list of members of 
e.xisting Branches Meadows— S. G. Mawson; Pompoota— Weir, Hills,' 
Read Myers, Myers, jun., MeClinshey, Wright, Plett, Brown, 
McCloud, Denman, Thomas, Watson, Colton, Vogan, Robertson, 
A Crayford, H. Colton; Ashbourne— M. G. Rogers, Alf. -Rogers, 
Mai-shall, P.’ Allinghame, G. Allinghame, W. Haines; Yaninee— 
\x. Parsons, P. Ryan; Ramco— Wm. Hartwig, C. Christiansen, 
M. Robertson, H. Hunter; Meribah— L. Shannon, John Tee; 
komit Barker— A. Pengel; Lone Pine— 0. Minge, R. Braunack, B. 
Nitschke; Milang — W. G. Gosdeu, B. Williams, E. G. Mills; Black- 
^vood— W. Gamble; Dowlingville—C. Phelps; Tatiara— A. H. C. Guy; 
Morehard— H. B. Ko.eh, C.' Andrews; Whyte-Yarcowie— S. Hunt; 
.Mount Gambier— J. Duell; Mount Remarkable— A. Appleton, 
A. Arblaster, H. W. Brown, G. C. E. Bowes, H. Cocks, B. J. M. 
Cocking, P. Dunn, C. Francis, A. Ferguson, F. A. Gillen, W, Gamble, 
L. H. Hoffmann, W. Johnston, A. W. Knapman, J, M. Kurnot, F. T. 
Miller, A. 0, McDonald, C. W. Martin, H. L. Morgan, A. W. C. 
xNelson, G. Pierey, A. C. R. Slee, R. C. Slater, W. A. Taylor, J. C. 
Telford, R. G. Uppill, J. Whitford, A. G. Winter; Monarto South— 
E. Bormann. 


VERMIN AND POISONED WHEAT. 

"Wc understand it makes all the difference to the success of 
poisoned wheat w-hich variety of w'heat is used, as vermin have a pre- 
Eercnce for some particular wheats, aud, also, some varieties take 
the poison better,” writes a correspondent. The preference birds 
>ihow for certain varieties of wheats rests w-holly on the size of the 
aruiiis, in the opinion of the Superintendent of Experiments (Mr. 
M'. J. Spafford), and it will generally be found that they wdll eat the 
small-grained wheats more readily than the larger ones. The animal 
pests that have to chew the grain appear to prefer the softer wheats 
10 the harder ones. The hard, glassy wheats, because of their flmty 
nature, do not absorb moisture as quickly as the softer floury-loolung 
''heats, and so very possibly these soft, wheats wiU“ take ’’The poison 
h-itei- than will the others. - To get the best results with poisoned 
" heat, it is advisable to use a variety with small and soft grams, 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandfoi'J & Co., Ltd., report on ApriJ 2ud: — 

Butter. — A further shrinkage in supplies has been noticeable, and the absence 
of rain is causing dairy folk to be somewhat anxious. However^ it is still early 
and a good downfall of rain would ensure a favorable season. Heavy quantities 
of imported butter continue to come forw-ard from the Eastern States to fill u^i 
the shortage. At the close of the month “Alfa'^ sold at Is. 7d.j ‘•Priinus” 
Is. dfid,; second grade creamery, Is. 3d.j third grade, Is. 2d.; choice separators 
and dairies, Is. 4d. to Is. 5d.; fair quality, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; store and eoUeetors^ 
Is. to Is. 2d. per lb. 

Eggs. — T hroughout the month these have shown fluctuations, and the advance 
in price lias caused holders of pickled and refrigerated lots to place consignments 
on the market. Fresh hen eggs, Is.; duck, Is. Id. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Owing to some of the South-Eastern factories making the 40-lb. size 
for the Imperial Government, stocks axe light; market at moment being bare. 
Prices are right up to proclaimed rates, viz., matured, lO^d. to lid.; new make, 
9d. to 9^d. per lb, . 

Honey. — Increasing quantities are coming forward, but the active demand is 
readily clearing all offering, prime clear extracted selling at 44d. to 5d. per lb.; 
second grades, slow of sale at 3d. to 3id.; beeswax, in good request at 2s. per lb, 

Almonds. — This line has further improved, export buyers advancing their prices 
to obtain supplies. Brandis, l.s. 34d.; mixed softshells, Is. 24d.; hardshells, Od.; 
kernels, 28. per lb. 

Bacon. — Curers have had a very busy time, heavy quantities of the live aniinal 
being available; but it is pleasing to report that the interstate and local demand 
has readily cleared all offering. Best factory-cured sides, llld. to Is.; bams, 
Is. Id. to Is. 2d. There is still no sale for farm-cured lots. 

Live Poultry. — The forwardings have been quite up to the usual Easter quan- 
tities, most of the markets being well supplied. Demand throughout has been 
exceptionally good, and very fair prices liave been realised for birds fit for table 
purposes. Heavy-weight table roosters sold at from 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. each; nice 
conditioned cockerels, Ss. fid. to 3s. 2(1.; plump hens, 2s. to 3s. 4d.; light bird^^, 
Is. 9d. to 2s.; ducks, Is. 9d. to 3s. 4d.; geese, Ss, 9d. to 4s. fid. ;^pigeons, fid. each; 
turkeys, from 8d. to Is. 1^. per lb. live weight for medium to prime table birda. 

Potatoes and Onions. — Deliveries of potatoes in the Mount Gambier district 
have been little more than suflicient to furnish the requirements of country buyers, 
and the Adelaide, market has been supplied chiefly from the Warrnambool and 
Gippsland districts of Victoria. Oriions . — ^Locally grown supplies have cut on 
completely, with the result that local buyers have had to depend entirely on tlie 
Mount Gambier district and Victoria. Quotations. — Potatoes, £5 10s. to £7 per toi'i 
according to variety, on rails Mile End' or Port Adelaide; onions, £8 lOs. to £0 P®'' 
ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


beports pob the month of march. 

’iiie following i-eports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
■ireis represented by the Government Experimental Panus jnentioued below have 
prepared by the respective managers ^ 

Boifboroicic. Weather — With the exception of a thunderstorm on March 5th, 

ttiiea 62 points of rain fell, this month has been fine and dry, tlie days have been 
liot but tool nights and dewy mornings have been frequent. Crops — The lucerne 
iM'ops on the flat have made good growth during the month. Natural feed — Dry 
inass is still pleutiful, but the sheep have not kept their condition as well as 
was expected, the feed this year not being as good as usual. Pests— A few grass- 
hoppers are about; these are hatching from eggs left by tlie previous swarms. 

Kxjbifholite.-'^eather continues to be exceedingly dry, the early part of the 
mouth was rather cooler than usually experienced at tliis time of the year, the 
nights being quite cold, but the latter portion has seen a revival of hot conditions. 

(j,,Qpg Summer crops have finished early on account of the very dry summer 

season. Some seeding of oats has been accomplished, this will be utilised for green 
feed. Very little ploughing will be done before rain falls. Natural feed is plenti- 
ful in most instances, but absolutely dry and of poor quality. Stock 
(lepeudeut on natural pastures are in many instances going off bailly, and serious 
losses have occurred with sheep. Stock vary greatly in condition, from very poor 
to fairly good order, Sheep are generally poor, and heavy stock better. J^ests arc 
plentiful, and various local bodies are taddng action for dealing with them before 
the lambing season coiiuneuces. Miscellaneous — The apple crops are good in 
(juaiitity and quality, and picking and packing are now in full swing, , 

Uhmpa . — Weatlier has been fine, dry, and comparatively warm. Except for 
40 points early in the month, practically no rain has fallen. For the three 
months just ending less than lin. of rain has been registered, hence farmers 
are expecting another good supply during the coming \vheat•gro^viDg period. 
Fires have been numerous during the month, and many good burns have been 
iceorded. Quite a number of fires got without bound's, but, excepting for some 
fencing, little damage was done. Some farmers have commenced ploughing their 
ucw land. Natural feed — Very dry, but plentiful. Pests — The poison cart has 
been working continuously during the whole of the month, and very good 
results have been secured. 

Twrctfield . — The firet half of 'the mouth was cool, but only 44 points of rain 
were registered. During the latter half, the weather was warm to hot, Grops — 
Lucerne crops that are not watered from the Barossa reservoir and are dependent 
on the water from the North Para River for irrigation, are beginning to show signs 
of the continued dry weather. The water in the river is at present too heavily 
charged with salts to be suitable for irrigation purposes. Grape-picking has been 
practically finished, and growers appear satisfied with the returns obtained. 
Xatural feed is gradually giving out, and where hand feeding is not practised 
f-tock are falling off in condition. ' Stock are all in good health, but more attention, 
lias now to be given to baud feeding. A few lambs have been noticed in the 
district. Farming operations are at present practically in abeyance. Until 
rain falls in sufficient quantities to make the land w'orkable, farmers arc unable 
to proceed with preparations for the coming season’s seeding. 

JVitcA—Weather— Early in the month we had a fall of 40 points of rain, and 
tins was the total rainfall for the month. Veiteh average for same month, 135 
points. Weather conditions have been good for stubble and scrub burning, 
:>nd the opportunity was taken in most eases; Natural feed— Very dry; a little 
self-sown stubble feed is showing through. Stock— All in healthy condition. 
1 ests— A considerable number of rabbits w^ere destroyed wdth tte poison cart 
nring this mouth. Ploughs and cultivators are now at work in the district, 
ut a good rain is required to make the work satisfactory. 
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_ Th^ following figures, from data supplied by the CommonmalthMeteorologiMlDenartmo 

show the rainfall at the Bubjoined Btations for the month of and to the end' of March iQia 
^ also the average precipitation to the end of March, 1918, and the ayerage annual rainfall 



Pot 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Station. 

, March, 

March, 

to end 


1 191^- 

1918. 

March. 


• Ay’ge. 
Annual 
Rainfall 


Tab Nobth and Upper Nobtb. 


Oodnadatta ..... 

. ' 

0-95 

1-88 

w 

4-76 

Tarcooia 

2-22 

3-37 

1-27 

7-58 

Marree. 

0-19 

M4 

1-46 

604 

Farina ......... 

0-30 

0-70 

1*70 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek . . . ' 

0-49 

0-81 

1-89 

8-66 

Beltana 

0-80 

1-09 

2-21 

9-22 

Blinman 

0-74 

1-18 

2-62 

12-83 

Uookioa 

0-66 

0-95 

1-38 



Hawker 

0-58 

1-60 

1-58 

12-22 

Wilson 

0-40 

0-40 

1-68 

11*78 

Gordon 

0-41 

3-78 

1-60 

10-26 

Quorn 

0-63 

3-72 

1-40 

13-78 

Po?t Augusta. . . . 

0-76 

2-12 

1-60 

9-46 

Port Augusta W.. 

0-75 

2-21 

1-40 

9-36 

Bmoe 

0-49 

2-01 

l-.'>4 

10-01 

Hammond 

0-68 

2-07 

1-70 

11-46 

Wilmington 

0-87 

3-63 

2-04 

1826 

Willowie 

0-55 

1-31 

1-66 

11-90 

Melrose 

1-14 

3-69 

3-06 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre 

0-80 

2-35 

1-86 

15 83 

Port Germein . . . 

2-27 

3-76 

1*71 

12-84 

Wirrabara 

1-09 

1-46 

2-17 

18-91 

Appila 

0-60 

1-75 

2-11 

16-08 

Oraidock 

0-48 

0-49 

1-65. 

10-86 

Carrieton 

0-67 

1,52 

1-69 

12-22 

Johnburg 

0-47 

1-38 

1-44 

10-21 

Eurelia 

0-48 

1-69 

1-77 

13-24 

Orroioo 

0-40 

1-73 

2-18 

13-42 

Black Rook 

0-41 

1-62 

1-94 

12-26 

Peterborough , . 

0-40 

1-37 

2-01 

13-07 

Yongala 

0-68 

1-73 

1-57 

13-94 

Nobts-East, 



Coolta 

0-27 

1-87 

0-65 



Naokara 

0-30 

2-15 

1-62 

— 

Yuota 

0-48 

1-08 

1*62 

8-22 

Wankaringa .... 

0-92 

1-87 

1-50 

7-94 

Maonahili 

0-65 

2-06 

1-64 

8-46 

Coekbum 

0-97 

1-42 

1-68 

7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0-83 

2-17 

202 

9-63 

Lower Noeth. 



PortPirie 

1-20 

2-77 

1-79 

1321 

Port Broughton . 

0-80 

0-80 

1-74 

14-33 

Bute 

0-81 

0-96 

1*75 

15-42 

Laura 

0-87 

2-11 

1-99 

18-22 

Caltowie 

0-80 

1-75 

1-99 

n -27 

Jamestown 

0-71 

1-80 

2-07 

17-46 

Gladstone 

1-14 

2-29 

1-86 

16-00 

Crystal Brook .... 

1-03 

1-40 

1*85 

15-62 

Georgetown 

.1-03 

2-11 

2-16 

18-32 

Narridy 

M2 

1*21 

1-98 

16-79 

Redhill 

0-69 

1-07 

1-88 

16-79 


■^Por 

To end 1 

Mai*chi 

March, 1 

1918. 

1918. ! 


Lowim Nobis— coiitt’nucj, 


Adblaipb Plains. 
Mallala ......... 

Eoseworthy ..... 

Gawler ....... . . 

Two Welle 

Virginia .r. 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 
North Adelfude . . 

Adelaide ....... 

Brighton ....... 

Gleneig 


Spalding 

0-79 

,2-62 

2-09 

Gulnare .... 

0-76 

2-03 

1-75 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

0-86 

..3-17 

J-84 

Yacka 

0-60 

1-26 

1*68 

Koolunga 

0-89 

0-98 

1-92 

Snowtown. ...... 

0-50. 

0-67 

1-81 

Brinkworth 

0-67 

2-01 

1-85 

Blyth. 

■ 1-02 

1-54 

2-00 

Clare 

1‘29 

2.-04 

2'74 

Mintaro 

0-69 

1-93 

2-22 

Watervale. ...... 

0-96 

1-72 

2-82 

AnhiuTi 

0-99 

1-87 

2-94 

Hoyleton 

0'75 

1-23 

2-08 

Balaklava 

0-68 

1-61 

1-93 

Port Wakefield . . 

1-07 

1-25 

2-08 

Terowie 

053 

1-33 

2-01 

Yatcowie 

1-32 

2-38 

2-04 

Hallett 

0-57 

1-21 

1-90 

Mount Bryan . . . 

0-55 

0-97 

193 

Barra 

0-51 

Ml 

2'33 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

0-65 

0-90 

2'18 

West op 

Mobbai Banqe. 

Manooia 

0-79, 

1-76 

1-98 

Saddleworth .... 

0-93 

1'83 

2-45 

Marrabel 

0-78 

1-73 

2-15 

Ri^rton 

0-82 

1-31 

2-45 

Tarlee 

0-97 

1-70 

2-23 

Stockport ..i... 

0-64 

1-26 

2- If) 

Hamley Bridge . . 

0-44 

Ml 

2-21 

Kapunda 

i-06 

1-82 

2-60 

Freeling 

0-78 

1-60 

2-35 

Greenock ....... 

0-90 

1-55 

2-49 

Truro 

1-25 

1-95 

2-33 

Stockwell 

0-91 

1-65 

2-30 

Noriootpa 

0-74 

1-68 

2-39 

Angaston 

0-66 

1-60 

248 

Tannnda 

0-73 

1-19 

2-53 

Lyndoch 

0-61 

1-22 

2-28 

Williamstown . . 

0-70 

1-48 

2’57 


0-37 

0-88 

2-08 

0-66 

M 4 

2-25 

0-66 

0-96 

2-37 

0-42 

0-69 

2-03 

0-54 

1-07 

2-16 

0 - 44 - 

. 1-13 

2-22 

, 0-39 

1-47 

2-34 

6-83 

1-66 

2-51 

0-50 

. 1-07 

2-41 

0-81 

. 1-69 

2-44 

0-53 

" 0-95 

2-26 

0-62 

1-38 

2-84 







20- 25 
19-Ji 

n-2! 

15-21 

l6tt 

15- iO 
lots 

16- 3) 
24-30 

21- 99 
27-Jl 
24-28 

n-#t 

16-0! 

13-1! 

13-11 

13-91 

16-40 

IJ-l'i 

n-B! 

18-Bl 


180) 

20- 48 

n -)8 

16- 89 
1645 
W-61 

17- 85 

21- 46 

19- 74 

20- 30 

21- 25 

22- 25 
22-28 

23- 01 


17-31 

19-21 

16- 3® 
17 58 

17- 30 

18- 5’ 
21-49 
21 - 0 ® 


19-93 
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fllen Osmond 


Belair 

MoDin 

Xeatree GnUy. ■ ■ • 

Stirling IVost ... 

Uraidla 

CkrendoD 

Morphett Vale .. 

Sosrlanga 

ffillnnga 

Aldinga 

Kormanville 

VankaliUa. ...... 

CapcJerria 

Mount pleasant . 

Biidwood 

Gumeracha . .... 

Tweedvale 

ffoodaide 

.\n1ble3ide 

Sairae 

Mount Barker . . . 
Echunga ....... 

Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Stratholbyn 

Mypenga 

MillbrookReservr. 

MtraEAY 

Wellington 

Milang 

Langhorne’s Brdg 
Tailem Bend .... 
Murray Bridge . . 

Callington 

Mannum 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Blanchetown 

Eudunda 

Sutherlands 

Morgan 


Renmark . . . 

Loxton 

Swan Reach 
Waikerie 


Poi 

MttYch, 

‘918 

To end 
March, 
.1918 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Maroh. 

At*^. 

Aimtial 

Ral&iali 

! Plains 

— conti 

nued. ■ 


0-61 

1-71 1 

2'83 

26-26 

0-29 

1-30 . 

2-46 

23-47 


1-31 

.2-99 

28-64 

Lomr Ranqes. 


0-57 

1-72 

3-11 

2819 

1-08 

2-34 

4-42 

46-70 

0-81 

2-56 

4-36 

44-35 

1-19 

2-41 

3-46 

33-67 

1-41 

2-03 

2-60 

23-32 

1-36 

1-81 

2-20 

20 28 

1-08 

1-78 

2-71 

25-98 

1-04 

1-47 

2-27 

20-34 

0-28 

0-52 

2-10 

20-66 

0-36 

0-58 

2-49 

22-78 





1-56 

16-34 

0-69 

1-55 

2*74 

26-87 

0-49 

i-4l 

2-97 

29-38 

0-85 

2-41 

3-21 

33-30 

0-74 

2-04 

3-10 

35-38 

0-77 

2-23 

3-07 

31-87 

O-oo 

1-96 

3-32 

35-46 

0-93 

1-73 

3-24 

28-83 

0-83 

2-06 

3-32 

30-93 

0-74 

2-33 

3-41 

32-83 

0-88 

2-11 

. 3-19 

30-72 

1-04 

2-02 

3-78 

35-52 

0-54 

1-06 

2-48 

19-28 

0-78 

1-95 

— 

— 

0-.39 

2-38 

■ 

— 

?LA-rs 

iND Valley. 


0-.04 

1-09 

2-22 

1501 

0-92 

2-09 

203 

16-08 

0-55 

0-78 

1-96 

16-27 

0-52 

1-31 

2-31 

— 

0-46 

0-99 

211 

14-32 

0-52 

118 

219 

16-65 

0-44 

0-50 

1-84 

11-67 

0-56 

0-65 

2-20 

15-60 

0-77 

1-31 

1-6!) 

11-92 

0-34 

1-OG 

1-87 

— 

0-66 

I-04 

217 

17-33 

0'55 

0-95 

1-43 

10-71 

0-20 

.0-47. 

1-47 

10-80 

0-29 

0-60 

1-96 



1-86 

2-66 

1-78 

1142 

0-36 

0-86 

1-52 

1093 

1 0-47 

0-71 

1-75 



1 0-35 

MO 

1-46 

- 


Euela 

White' Well]'." 
Bowler’s Bay . 

Penong 

Murat Bay 
Smoky Bay . . , 
Streaky Bay. . . 


West of Sfehoee’s Gulf. 


0-57 

0-39 

0-72 

0'42 

0-82 

043 

0-58 


2-98 

046 

0-73 

044 

0-92 

048 

0-60 


2-13 

1-54-] 

1-39 

1-66 

0- 79 

1- 54 


For 1 

To end 

Av’ge. 

AVge. 

March, 

March, 1 

to end 

Annnal 

1918. 

1918. J 

1 

March. 

dalnfaU 


West of Sfsncee’s Gulf— conilnued. 

0- 93 

1- 38 

I 2-00 
1-56 


Talia 

0-94 

0-94 

: Port EUiston .... 

0-71 

0-79 

Port Lincoln .... 

0-63 

0-75 

Tumby Bay .... 

0-38 

0-81 

Carrow 

0-26 

0-53 

Cowll 

0-49 

100 

Point Lowly. 

1-35 

1-96 

Oummins ...... 

0-24 

1 0-66 

Arno Bay j 

018 

0-54 

1 Voeke’s Peninsula. 

Wallaroo ■ 

1-37 1 

1-63 

Kadina 

1-24 

1-71 

Moonta 

1-66 i 

1-84 

Green’s Plains . . . 

0-60 

1-30 

Maitl^d 

0-70 

1'30 

Aidrossan 

0-60 

1-54 

Port Victoria . . . 

0-38 

0-61 

Curramnlka 

0'57 

0-80 

Hiinlaton 

0-65 

0-95 

Stansbury 

0-18 

0-45 

Warooka 

0-70 

0’83 

Yorkotown 

0-84 

0-98 

Edithburgb 

0-65 

0-75 


South and South-East. 


lu 13 
9-67 
1213 
11-91 


15-31 


Cape Borda 

Ki^scote 

Penneehaw 

Cape Willoughby.. 
Victor Harbor . . . 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Piimaroo 

Parilla ......... 

Lameroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains . . 

Meningio 

Coomandook 

Coonalpyn 

Tintinara ... 

Keith. 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances . - 

Naracoorte 

Penola 

Lucindale 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beaohport 

Millioent 

Mount Gambier . 
C. Nrthumberland 
Kalangadoo 


0-66 

0-54 

0-3o 

0-68 

0-92 

0-70 

0-57 

0-.52 

0-58 

0-30 

0-29 

0-44 

0-39 

0-35 

0-35 

0-31 

0-20 

0-32 

0-17 

0-15 

0-15 

0-31 

0-43 

0-28 

0-73 

048 

043 

0-81 

0-50 

0-48 


0-78 

0- 99 
0-01 

1- 33 

2 - 22 
1-27 
1-89 
1-28 
1-57 
0-96 
044 
0-90 

0- 93 

1- 37 
i-01 
1-40 
1-06 
MO 

.1-08 

1-36 

MO 

1-04 

i-13 

0- 77 

1- 09 
1-01 

0- 90 

1- 34 
1-27 

1-52 


1-72 

1-73 

1-84 

1-89 

1-80 

1-81 

1-64 

1-98 

1-63 

l-34.j 

1-96 

1-75 

1-83 

1-56 

1- 63 
1-82 

2- 16 
1-86 
2-22 
2-15 
2-46 
2-38 
2-30 
2-34 

2-05 

1- 89 

2- 23 
2-47 
2-01 
2-16 
2-09 
2-11 
2-18 
2-10 
2-17 

1- 90 
1-28 

2- 04 
317 
2-33 

2- 42 
2-62 
_3-02 

3- 03 
3-99 
2-98 


16-49 

19-88 

1600 

11- 76 

12 - 21 


14- 05 
16-88 

15- 22 
15-73 
20-08 
13^6 

15- 21 
18-.50 
17-11 
17-06 
17-71 

17- 47 

16- 48 

25-09 

18- 96 

21- 34 

19- 69 

22- 18 

20- 33 

17- 93 
16-74 

16-65 


14-74 

16-80 

17- 49 

18- 78 

19- 76 
17-72 

20- 74 
22-60 
26-78 

23- 32 

24- 73 
24-69 
2) 61 
29-25 
32-00 
26-63 
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Report 

on 
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Dates of ■ 
Ueetlngfl, 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings, 

April. 

May. 

April. 

May, 

AmytOQ 

726 

, 


Forster 

« 




• 





a 



Appik-Yarrowie .... 

« 

— 

_ 

Freeling 

« 

26 

23 


733 


_ 


7R->. 



Afllibounie 

739 

29 

27 

Georgetown 

a 






— 


« 

27 

25 

Beaufort 

* 






+ 

Beetaloo Valley 

728 

— 

— 

Glenooe 6 

746 




* 

20 

26 


« 



Beni 

» 

24 

29 
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THE AGRICULTURAU BUREAU. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring ioformation aa to the name an4 ^dresg of 
. the secretary of the nearest Branch. ^ ; ; 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity'occure to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars conperoing the wort 
of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS, 
UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT ^ 
(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average anuual rainfall, 11.82in.)’. 

February 26th. — ^Present: 11 members and four Visitors. , 

How TO Make 'THE Bureau a Success. — ^Mr. W. Gum, in a paper on tliis subject 
said all the assistance- that the Government and the officers, of the Department of 
Agriculture might give to the Various Branches of the Agricultural Bureau would 
be of no avail unless the individual members of the Branch did their part in 
creating an interest in the work of tho Bureau, and endeavored to. make the meet- 
ings a success. The Branch, besides giving eert^n privileges to its members carried 
with it certain duties, tliat membei-s should at all times observe. H each member 
carried out the following rules the meetings would awaken much more interest. 
Endeavor to attend all meetings, be punctual, take part in discussions, and from 
time to time contribute aa item on the programme. He considered that a new 
chainnan should" be elected at each annual meeting, in order that new life and 
energy might bC infused into the meetings. The success of the Branch depended 
eliieSy on the Secretary. He must of necessity be energetic, but without the co 
operation of the members he would have a very hard struggle to make the Branch 
a success. Not only should members take an interest in the meetings of the Branch, 
but they should also carry out on their farms e3q)eriinents of various descriptions, 
such as testing different varieties of w'heat, manure, and time of working the land, 
sowing the wheat, and pickling seed. The results of such experiments would be a 
source of interest to almost eveiy agriculturist in the district. The paper was well 
discussed. The subject of “Compulsory Dipping of Sheep” also came in for a 
lengthy discussion. It was agreed that compulsory dipping was not necessary in 
that district because of the very diy climate. 


CRADOCK (Average annual rainfall, 10.86in.). 

March 2ud. — Present: seven ineinberA 

The meeting discussed the subject of compulsory dipping of sheep, when it 
was unanimously agreed that the Act should not be enforced in those areas outside 
Goyder's line of rainfall, as the sheep tick or lice would not live or breed 
northern areas. The subject of noxious weeds was also discussed. Mr. T. 
McGillick reported that he had used water poisoned with arsenic for the destruc- 
tion of rabbits with good results, but unfortunately a number of sheep and cattle 
had died through eating the bones of tho poisoned ammals.- 


: H00K2NA. 

February 26tb. — Present: eight members. , . , 

Dealing with . the Rabbit Pest.— Mr. B. Sheridon expressed the opmiou m 
the rabbit was by far the worst pest that the farmer in the northern districts 
to deal with, in a paper under the above heading. They, playdd great 
the wheat crops and feed, and practically destroyed all young trees by ring- 
them. In his 023imou spring trajw and the jmison cart were thQ best two m ^ 

of destroying them. During the summer mouths all water catchments s lo^ 
fenced in with wire netting. The wire should be lapped.: in a^ut .3in. on 
,of the ground and secured down by using wire pins about -6in. long. ^ 
a better method than putting the bottom of the netting, in. a inwards 

rabbits Were not so inclined to dig^.dut, The netting should' * 
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tl A too to prevent the rabbits from climbing over it. A V-shaped end should 
formed in the netting, with a sleeve about 18in. long and Sin. or Sin. in 
ter and gradually getting smaller, leaving just enough room to enable a large 
“j-it tJ pass through into th^yard fomed by the netting. At wells where the 
tor trouffh could be covered good results would be obtained by the use of cyanide, 

:;tie: and strychnine. 

MOECHAED (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 
robruary 23rd. — ^Present : 21 members and three visitors. 

Compulsory Dipping op Sheep. — ^A discussion on this question was initiated by 
Mr i) J. Kitto, who stated that he had not found any ticks on Merino sheep during 
dry seasons. He was strongly opposed to compulsory dipping for sheep in the nor- 
thern portions of the' State that were free from tick. Mr. Eieehstein stated that 
even if tick-infested sheep were brought into that district they would disappear in 
leas than two years. : He was convinced that compulsory dipping was not required-. 
for Merino sheep in the North. Messrs. Brown, Scriven, and McOaUum also spoke 
iu similar terpis. 


TABCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, about ISlin.). 

February’ 26th. — ^Present; nine members and One visitor. 

Besi' Wheat for District. — Mr. J. Symons, iu the course of a paper on the 
above subject, said as far as that district was coucemed theje could be no doubt, 
that Federation was the best wheat to grow for grain. Other wheat, such as Mar- 
shall’s No. 3, Dart’s Imperial, &c., had also given good returns, but as they were 
later wheats, lie did not think it advisable to sow them in large quantities. Should 
a spell of dry weather Be experieuced during either September or October, the 
yields would, in all probability, be very light. In naming the best wheat for the 
district one should not lose sight ef the fact that good returns for hay should also 
he studied. He did not think Federation was a good wheat for hay on account of 
the short growth and brittle nature of the straw. He would therefore advise the 
growing of some of the wheats previously mentioned. Mr. J. Smith, in opening a 
discussion ou the paper, agreed with the views expressed therein, and favored Cross- 
bred 51 as a good wheat for hay. Mr. H. Edwards said Crossbred 51 was tdso a 
good harvesting wheat. Mr. W. S. Ninnes favored Dart’s Imperial both for grain 
and hay. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

March 16. — -Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Noxious Weeds asp Babbit Destruction. — ^Mr. J. Crocker, in opening a dis- 
cussion on this topic, strongly advised members to destroy star thistles, Bathurst 
burrs, and all other useless weeds. In dealing with the destruction of rabbits, 
he mentioned several methods that could be adopted with a fair amount of 
success, such as poisoning and the netting in of the dams. 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

February 27th. — Present: nine members. 

Eecohhendations for Fabmees. — In a short paper under this title Mr. T. D. 
Peek ftrst of ail recommended that every farmer in that district should become a 
member of the Agricultural Bureau. Then he said the subject of mixed farming 
.should also receive careful coosideratioh. He thought it would be an advantage if 
sheep, cows, pigs, and poultry were kept iu conjunction with wheat-growing, but 
■one should be careful not to over stock the farm. A smaller area sown for crop, 
and the fallow well worked and kept thoroughly clean, would in the majority of 
cases yield much better than larger ones put in carelessly. The paddocks should be 
evenly divided, and with each one leading into the other, and all fences kept in 
good repair. If the haystacks and chaffhouse were conveniently situated adjoining 
the stables much time and labor would be saved. The question of a good supply of 
water should be Carefully studied — ^where wells were not in use the dams should 
be properly eared for. The shoi-tage of labor was an item for serious consideration, 
and he thought farmers could not do better than co-operate with each other wher- 
ever possible. ‘ - 
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CAEKiIETON, Februai-y 20th. — Members discussed the results of the harvest, and 
the general opinion was that even despite tire mice plague and late sowing the yieida 
had been satisfactory. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. H. Fuller) tabled a sample of 
standard wheat. 

WILLOWIE, Mai-eh Isl — ^The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. P. Foulis) read a paper 
on tlie subject of ^‘Sheep on the Farm,” and a good discussion followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

February 25th. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

House-breeding. — A short paper dealing with this question was contributed 
by Mr. E. E. Klenim, in which he gave some of the chief points that one should 
consider when setting out to breed horses. The services of the best sire in the 
district, he said, should be procured. The mare should not be younger than three 
years old at the time of the first service. He considered it was advisable to keep 
the mare in steady work until about three weeks of foaling time, in order that 
she would not become too fat. After foaling she could then be put on the best 
of food. At the age of six mouths the foals could be weaned and fed on good 
strengthening food. 


CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

February 23rd. — Present: 28 members. 

Bunt, oi; Stinking Smut. — The followbig paper was contributed by Mr. R. fi. 
Shaw. The Australian wheatgrower, he said, would find his occupation much 
more profitable if he had not to contend against the many diseases that the wheat 
plant encountered during its life. The fanner had to wage a continual war against 
these diseases, utilising different methods that miglit hold them in check, and 
should he relax bis efforts in combating them his returns would be seriously cur- 
tailed, That had been the experience of many farmers during last harvest through 
not pickling their seed wheat. “Bunt,” he continued, “is a parasitic fungus plant, 
living on the sap of the parent wheat plant. Its seeds, or spores, germinate in the 
soil like any other plant, sending out mycelium root threads. These threads enter 
the tender wheat plant dirough pores, grow up between the cells of the stem, enter 
the ear of the plant, and produce the spors or black powder called smut inside the 
skin that should have contained the sound wheat grain. This explains why the 
heads of wheat may have smut balls on one part of it and not on the other part, 
the fertile branches gi-owing up between the cells of the stem may be only sufficient 
to enter part of the cars to form the smut balls. The smut affects the wheat crops 
by the spores of the smut coming into contact with the seed wheat. The smut 
balls which are contained in the sfin of the wheat grain are harvested at the same 
time as the sound grain, and being easily broken, and containing millions of spores, 
very soon affected the sound grain. The preventive methods for smut that are 
mostly adopted in South Australia are different fungicide pickles, such as blue- 
stone or formalin solutions, tie foimer being generally used for the purpose, but 
the great objection to its use is that if made too strong it will not only delay 
germination, but destroy a large percentage of the seed germs. A 1 per 
solution is quite strong enough if the seed is fairly free from smut, but if it is bad^ 
affected a per cent, solution may be used. This latter strength should never be 
exceeded, as it has been conclusively proved that even a 1 per cent, solution nO' 
only retards germination, but destroys a big percentage of the wheat germs. ^ 
has been shown that by using salt water instead of fresh the harmful effects of 
bluestone is modified to a great extent The ideal pickle for smut would be 
form of a dry powder, sufficiently strong to destroy the smut spores, yet not 
the seed germs or retard germination. The writer had very encouraging rfj 
from experiments on these lines that were carried out on our experimental p o 
1916. At the same time the New South Wales Agricultural Department were 
carrying out experiments on similar lines. They state that one of their exper 
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. ill' with a dry powder (chloride of copper) esceeded all their expectations, as 
\Ylieat grown from seed treated with the powder was free from smut, the germi- 
itiou wa?> not retarded, the cost reasonable, and the method of treating tlie seed 
w-is more simple. The most encouraging aspect of this method is that the strength 
li the pickle cannot be increased, therefore it cannot damage the genn of the 
!!oc(l It is entirely different with a fluid pickle. The yearly loss of seed through 
oickiing in too strong a solution is more serious than what is generally kiiowji. A 
.rreat number of farmers, if asked what strength they make their solution for a 
hliicstone pickle, will answer “so many pounds of bluestone to so many bags of 
wlieat/’ ignoring the fact that the amount of water added to the bluestone 
the strength of the solution. It would be a simple matter for any fanner 
to test the destructive action of a strong bluestone pickle by treating, say, 100 
^rraijis of wheat, plant them, and note results. Formalin in the proportion of 11b. 
of formalin to 40galls. of water is used to a fairly large extent, but, because of its 
liability to adulteration, and the need of immediately sowing the grain, bluestone 
is at present the more reliable of tJie two. The bottom part of the mycelium 
tlueacls that enter the young wheat plants dies as the wheat gets well above the 
uiound, so that most of the threads in a diseased plant are near the top, and none 
below the ground. Such being the case, the eating off or mowing close to the 
•rroiind would clear a Crop of smut, but that would have to be done so late in the 
Spring that the cure would not justify the risk. When smutty seed wheat is sown 
ill fi dry soil, it will very often give a clean crop, free from smut. The reason 
for this is there is sufficient moisture in the soil to germinate the smut spores, but 
not enough to germinate the grain, consequently the fungus has no young wheat 
plaut to attack, and so dies. The statement has been repeatedly made by farmers 
that they have sown pickled wheat in a dry soil and have had the resultant crop 
badly affected with smut, also that they have sown unpickled smutty seed in wet 
soil and have reaped a crop quite free from smut. These statements have been 
made by men who’s word is beyond any shadow of doubt, but it is more than 
likely that the couditious have deceived them. Some wheats are smut-resisting, 
liucli as Buuyip, Florence, Cedar, &c. This, or some other unsuspected cause may 
have given a result contrary to what was expected. During this last season the 
wi'itcT carried out an experiment -with Bunyip wheat. One hundred grains were 
tliorouglily impregnated with the smut spores, and then planted in wet sod; only 33 
grains germinated, the balance were no doubt eaten by mice. Not one grain of 
the heads on the 33 stools was affected with smut. Of course this is not sufficient 
proof that Bunyip is smut proof, other tests may or may not confirm it. Among 
other ideas advanced by farmers as to the origin or cause of smut is that climatic 
or atmospheric conditions may account for it, as some years it is far worse and more 
general than others. It is very consoling to know that this disease of the wheat 
plant is to a great extent preventable, not like red rust and takeall, which are far 
more difficult to contend with. Nowadays fanners are more conversant with plant 
diseases and the methods to combat them, but there is still a lot to be done in this 
respect. If by combined action this one disease can be wiped out it would mean a 
liirge saving to the Commonwealth and to the farmers in particular. 


LAUKA. 

February 22nd. — Present: 10 members. 

AimFici.\L Hatching of Chickens.^ — ^Mr, F. Millington, in the course of a 
paper on this subject, said: — ^“Some years ago I purchased a tank machine of 
100-egg capacity from a city maker, which for a iiumljer of years gave me the 
peatest satisfaction of its quality during the hatching season. I also hired a 
liot-mr machine of the same holding capacity. . Therefore I had . a hot-water 
iiiac'liine and a hot-air machine going side by side, and the conditions were, of 
course, identical. However, when the hatch was over, from 90 fertile eggs I got 
so chicks from the hot water or tank machine; from 89 fertile eggs I got 72 
'thicks, hot-air machine. In the tank machine there were five dead in the shell, 
Ijnd in the hot air machine there were 15 dead in the shdl, the other two having 
ecayed in the embryo stage, I have measured the amount of kerosine used in 
Doth machines. The one with the slide used a trifle over 8pts. for a 21-aay 
'ateii, and the cylinder and damper used nearly a tin (dgalls.) for the same time. 
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Most of the machines on the market are good, only some are a bit better than 
others, and a person mnst find out the best for himself. Personally, 1 prefer the 
tank machine, for this reason— with a tank kept well filled a more even warmth 
is produced, and is more equally spread over the surface of the eggs; and shouia 
the lamp, by some mischance, go- out, the warmth in the egg chamber is kept up 
for a few hours, and the eggs will not be harmed thereby. As regards the hot air 
machine, it wiU produce the required temperature in less tiine than the tank 
machine, unless the operator fills hi§ tank with hot water, an action which must be 
very carefully done, for if the heat is too sudden the capsule will undoubtedly be 
permanently injured; and should the lamp become extinguished, the machine 
rapidly cools down and the whole hatch may be spoiled. There is another item 
of vital consideration. That is, the quantity of kerosine used by a machine. There 
are two kinds made— one has a self-acting flame-redueing slide, -which, when the 
thermometer has registered the temperature it is set to, (kere it -will remain, 
while lOSdeg. are registered ; but should it cool a little, the slide and capsule being 
so seusitive, the reducer will lower and the flame will increase; and so it goes on. 
The other make has a cylinder and damper, which rises automatically and allows 
the heat to escape. That being so, the flmne is much larger than required, and 
is using oil unnecessarily, therefore it is wasted; and from personal experience I 
vote every time for the tank machine -with the flame-reducing slide. But no machine 
in the known world is a bit of good if the operator is careless. I have tried both 
ways in incubating, also in rearing the production of the big hen, and have proved 
that success will follow if care, attention, and cleanliness are exercised. We often 
hear of a failure during incubation, death in the shell being the trouble. Where 
the eggs are from first-class properly fed stock, and the machine operated on under 
good conditions, the dead-in-the-sheU problem may be cleared np, as for the want 
of necessaiT moisture, and in order to overcome that trouble, water- trays me pl^ 
in the machine under the egg chamber, with a piece of flaimel spread on tte Mtom, 
and kept well covered with clean, pure water— that wiU often overcome the tronWe. 

I think that shows that the tank machine produces more moisture than the hot- 
air machine does. Some people often dip the egg in liAewarm water, but that is 
rather a dangerous procedure with incubators, as by the tae you dip your lart 
egg the first one has become cold, and the chick may be chilled. good “ 
to steep a piece of flannel or blanket in hot water, and then, afto bghUy 
spread It over the eggs, and this dissolves and softens the shell, and the toefleial 
eLcts of this method are well known. The-flannel should remmn on tte egp 
until dry, so as to prevent the eggs getting a chill. We shall shortly ^ga-m 
the breeding season with us, and intending breeders, if ^ 

begin to thtek of what they are going to do. I have recently read teat a memte 
of the AU Game Club has produced a most excellent table cross, one b g 
Wyandotte hen and Modern Game male; the other a Khode 
with the same male, the flesh being a good color. ^ Tnf^tovmonth Md 
quick growers, and fatten well. Last year I procured a settaug of 
V^dotte CIPSS, and suck chicks 1 never before bad a 

seven months old, when dressed, weighing from 61to. to Sjlbs. , 
cross with Rhode Island Red hens and a Game male bird must hold the p 
place, in my opinion.” 

POET PIEIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21iii.). 

January 26th.— Present: eight members. 1 ^ 

Features op the Year I917.-Under this teadmg a “Xes that it 

Mr. J. Greig. Apart from the war and tee burdens, and d^cMties 

entailed, he said, the year for South Australia be cousidae^ 

outstanding feature had occurred, yet there were - en^er diverse 

as they emphasized the fact teat good crops could ^ ™ ^ 

coiditiLs. V years 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-18 for *0 year 

yet the conditions -were widely different in each case. record. 

1915 was 14.58in., yet tee harvest M ^ — Tsniiarv- February “d 

The first three months’ faU was 0.94iu., which Thus 

March being without rain. ^ The last toee ^^rv or Februa?, 


March being without rain, xne last uuve — pePruari, 

fell during tee growing period. In 1916 there points fo' 

and only 31 pohits during March. AprU Wi"' 

first four months of the year. The remaining eight months showeo. 
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I,n of which 6.92m. fell during, the last three months of the year. That rain 
a'maaed niahy crops, and entailed considerable labor and expense. For the 
■ear 1917 19.72in. were registered, The first four months showed a fall of 4.65in., 
vliich delayed seeding. During the next six months continuous steady rain fell. 
The following figures showed tJaat there was only a small difference in the respective 
montha:— May, 2.13in.; June, 2.52in.; July, 2.22m.; August, 1.96m.; September. 
■13-lin.' October, 2.18in.; total, 13.35in. For the same six months of the year 
1915 die falls were as follows:— May, 3.03m.; June, 1.21m.; July, 2.08m.; August, 
1.32in.; September, 2.28m.; October, 1.29m.; total, 11.17m.; whilst the total fall 
for the. year was 14.58in. In 1916 the falls were: — May, 1.52iii.; June, 3.38in,; 
July, 2.81ih.; August, 2.27in.; September, 1.76in.; October, 1.36in; total, 13.6in. 
Tlie^other six months recorded practically 6im, the total fall for the year being 
19.a9in. It would thus bo, seen that if a moderate rainfall of, say, lOin. to llin., 
was registered during the six months, May to October, it was sufficient to produce 
a good wheat crop; but -the rain of thfe last two and first four months of the 
following year could be consmred in the soil, and it would help to produce the 
following season’s cropj but with a rainfall of 13in.* to l^in. for the seven 
mouths, April to October inclusive, and falling ab about 2in. per month, the wheat 
farmer would be quite as well off without any other rain. In support of that 
(Contention he quoted past records. For 1911 the fall was 14.15in.; 1912, 16.03in ; 
1913, lO.Uin; 1914, 6.92m.j whilst 1915, with a rainfall of 14.58iD., registered 
a record harvest. Surely no one would contend that there was much moisture 
conserved in the soil at the end of two of the driest years experienced. Although 
they might be able to grow wheat very successfully on 14in. of rain they coidd 
not be sure of ‘getting that quantity, so it was well to conserve all the mouture 
ifi that northern part of the State. 


WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

February 25th.— Present: seven members. 

Harvest Reports. — Mr. G. McGregor, in opening a discussion on this topic, said 
even with the adversities that farmers had had to contend with, namely, the mice 
plague and the excessive wet weather, the majority of crops in that district had 
turned out satisfactory. He had noticwl that the stebble land reaped that year had 
been very badly affectqd with rust. Mr. F. H. Lock reported that he had sown 
Yandilla King that had not been pickled before rain had fallen, 'and it was almost 
free from smut. The same variety of wheat had been well pickled and sown after 
rain, with the result that the sample returned was very smutty. Mr. Hunt reported 
that the early wheats sown by him had yielded much better than the later varieties. 
Mr. \V. 6. Mudge had noticed that the thin patches of wheat gave better returns 
ttiaii those where the crop was thicker. After a further discussion it was generally 
agreed that Federation was the wheat best suited to the requirements of that dis- 
trict 


WIRRABAEA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

March 16th.— Present: 20 members. 

The Erection op Hat. Sheds. — ^Mr. W. Bowman, who contributed a paper on 
tliia subject, said every farmer should build a shed in which to store his hay. He 
recognised that the present price of galvanized iron was too great to permit of 
that being used, but there were other materials that would answer the purpose. 
Even a shed roofed with straw would save a considerable amount of time during 
haymaking. A skillion roof should be built, because it allowed more room for pitch- 
ing the hay into the shed. If possible the shed should be erected north and -south 
witli the front' facing, the east, as it was very seldom that bad weather came from 
yiat direction. A structure 96ft long, 24ft, wide, and 18ft. high would hold about 
110 tons of hay, which was about the average amount required by the farmers of 
tiiat district. To construct the shed the following timber would be required:— 27 
poles, nine of which should be 22ft long; nine 19ftrlong and nine 16ft long; 24 
^■fill ‘plates 16ft in length, 72 rafters 18ft long, and enough, small rails to pre- 
falling through, whilst the shed was being thatched. The poles 
oe sunk 4ft. into the earth, and the holes filled with concrete. In order that 
to.e bottom of the shed might be kept clean and level he advised putting down a 
f’oiicrete floor. ~ 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

. (ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

GAWiiKR BIVEfi (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

February 25tiL — Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Australia: A Nation. — Mr. J. Hayman contributed a paper, entitled •Can 
Australia become a Nationl’^ in tbe course of •which he referred to the civic respon- 
sibilities of the population, and emphasized the need for discipline. He touched 
on some of the problems of repatriation, e3q)ressmg the opinion that returned 
soldiers should not be asked to break up maliee lands, and favored, in preference 
to the idea of settling the men in colonies, their diffusion throughout the fertile 
districts. The country should be made as near self-supporting as possible. A good 
general discussion followed. 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.01m.). 

. January 24th. — Pr^ent: 15 members. 

A discussion on the prevalence of Salvation Jane in that district took place. Mr. 
P. Klauber tabled a branch of Early Dwarf Red tomatoes. Mr. H. Springbett abo 
tabled samples of Hunter River and Sait Lake -City lucerne. 


RIYERTON (LADIES) (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

March 26th. — ^Present: 15 members and 15 visitors. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) delivered an address on the “Poultry 
Industry.'’ The lecturer urged the members to market their eggs in the best 
conditions possible. He stated that South Australia lost a large amount of money 
through the marketing of stale eggs. In Sydney more care was taken of the eggs, 
and better prices were always obtainable there. The lecturer then dealt with the 
various diseases of poultry and the remedies for same. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 2D.48iiu). 

Mai'cb 26th.— Present: 13 members and 20 visitors. 

The Poultry Expert delivered an addx^s on the ‘^Management of Poultry.*' 
Several members of the Ladies’ Branch were also present. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfail, 18.57in.). 

March 5th. — Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Wheat and BU^y-growing versus Stock. — The meeting took the form of a 
debate on the above subject. Mr. John Harvey read the following paper or 
the question of “Wheat and Hay-growing” : — “Mixed fanning,” he said, 
“carried on under the following three headings, namely, wheat and oats, fallow? 
and grazing, was most profitable on the small farms of the Lower Northern ‘lis- 
tricts. To t^e as an example the returns from 100 acres of crop (60 acres of wheat 
and 40 acres of oats), and base the calculations of the last three years at (iSbu^h. 
to the acre, the returns from the holding could be set out as under: — 

£ 

Wheat (or hay), 60 acres, average 25bush., at 4s. . . . 

Oats, 40 acres, average itObush., at Ss. 

Six cows .... 

20 pigs 

100 sheep 

Ponltry 


300 
180 
75 
■ 40 
100 
25 


Expeuses 
Balance . 


£720 0 0 
135 12 6 

£584 7 6 
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The working costs of the farm would be, made up as under:— 

£ 5. d. 

FertiHzers, at £4 10s. per ton 22 10 0 

Seed wheat, 125bush, at 4s. 6d. per bushel 28 2 6 

Labor, oae maU} five weeks, at £3 per week 15 0 0 

Sent of land 45 0 0 

' Coutiugencies 25 0 0 

£135 12 (5 


The returns from a thi’ee years ^ system of rotatiou could be considerably increased 
if the stock were supplied- with artificial food. The farmer could do most of the 
work himself, and would only need assistance during harvesting operations.^’ Mr. 
W H. Neale, in the course of his paper on “Stock-raising,” said a farmer should 
always keep three or four brood mares, and breed the horses necessary for the . 
working of the farm. By selling some of the aged horses be should be able to show 
uu income of £30 per year on the horses. On a farm of 300 acres five cows could 
be easily kept, which should bring in a profit of £72 annually; 150 ewes would 
hnd sufficient feed on a holding of that size, and one could reckon on them 
bringing in about £1 10s. per head "with wool and lambs. Last year he had kept 
40 hens and they had returned a net profit of £15 58. Although he had had 
very little experience in pig keeping, he was convinced that they could be relied 
upon to return a good income for the small amount of work that they involved. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ARTHXJETON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

March 14th. — ^Present: six members. 

Jibbing Horses. — T he meeting was held at Mr. J. H. CoUiver’s residence, when 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. R. Stephenson, contributed a paper on this subject. 
He said there were few things more aggravating than a horse that was capable of 
doing its work, but refused. Most young horses, if properly handled, worked freely 
enough at first, but overloading and over-driving were responsible for the ruin of 
many horses. After he had been handled and properly mouthed the colt should not 
be worked more than two hours to begin with, and the time gradually extended. 
Very often the fault of a horse refusing to work was due to a bad-fitting collar, 
and more frequently through not being groomed properly. It was unreasonable to 
expect a young horse to work if it had sore shoulders. Care should be exercised 
in breeding, for, as a general rule, an unreliable mare would transmit the evil to 
its progeny. The Chairman, -Mr. J. Welch, said a collar could not be too hard. 
He had known steel collars to be far more suitable for some horses than the 
ordinary collar. Mr. Klein said bad shoulders were very often due to neglect on the 
part of the farmer to groom the horses. Mr. Staples said too much work with 
heavy implements was the cause of a horse jibbing; the young animal had all its 
life taken out of it by having to work beyond its strength. An extra horse would 
save a great deal of trouble. The opinion of Mr. T. H. Hewlett was that careful 
handling had a great deal to do with the making of a good worker. Mr. Colliver 
had some experience with unreliable horses. Good treatment was the best cure, the 
driver should be patient and kind, and not use the whip too freely. 


BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

February 12th. — ^Present: 14 members. 

Can the Fasmib Produce More on the FARii? — Under this title the follow- 
ing paper was contributed by Mr. A. E. Bryant:— ‘'With the iner^sed cost of 
labor, taxes, and the almost prohibitive price of some of the machinery at the 
present time,” he said, “it had become essential that each farmer should produce 
as much from his land as he possibly could. Practically the whole of that dis- 
trict was devoted solely to the growing of wheat, but sheep, pigs, cattle, and 
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poultry could all be kept on the farms as side lines. Sheep could be well and 
profitably bred on much of the land while it was lying idle. The land also bene- 
fited in no small degree when sheep were grazing on it, for the droppings helped 
to strengthen the soil, and fallow land was kept much cleaner. There was, 

•over, the advantage that one had his own mutton to kill, and the lambs were 
also a good source of revenue. Wool, at the present prices, added another item 
to the benefits derived from keeping sheep. Tn regard to cattle, if the faimet 
kept the fight breed, they were always profitable. He thought some of the fanaere 
did not give enough attention to toat matter, and kept on breeding in, instead of 
patronizing a good bull and keeping their cows at a high standard. In the matter 
of pigs, he was not in favor of keeping too many, but just enough each year for 
home use. As for poultry, the fanner should go in for good layers and table 
birds, as both paid well. Draught horses he did not class as a side hnej as one 
could not work the farm without them. At the same time, he was strongly in 
favor of breeding the very best, as th^ would pay handsomely, and there was 
always a good market for them. He preferred the Clydesdale, because they were 
■very active, and not' too large for general farm work.'' In the discussion that 
followed, Mr, L. McCormack thought that the dairying industry was only in its 
infancy. He considered the income from a good cow about £25 per annum. Cattle 
and sheep had for years been looked upon as a side line on a farm, and were 
undoubtedly the best. The cow was the means of keeping the house in milk and 
butter, besides the production of a calf. He considered toat wheat-growing alone 
was not a paying concern 'at present 


MAITLAND (Average annual rainfall, 20.08in.). 

March ^ud. — Present: eight members. 

SuEEp-DiPPiNG.— Mr. Smith tendered the following report of the dipping of his 
flock of about 1,200 sheep — the operation took less than one day. One man stood 
on each side of the dip witli a pole, and submerged each sheep as it swam through 
the dip. Each sheep was allowed to stand in a draining pen, sufficiently long to 
allow most of the mixture to go back into the dip. He considered that the crush 
pen, situated at the front end of the dip, should be laid down with a grate to pre- 
vent the sheep from carrying dust and dirt into the bath. It was not wise to dip 
the ewes when nearing lambiug time. They should be dipped soon after shearing 
or later on in the year. Mr. Smith also tabled a sample of wheat that had been 
enclosed in a tin with the lid on for four years. The sample was badly affected 
with weevil. 


MINLATQN (Average annual rainfall, 17.41in.). 

February 22nd. — Present; six members. 

Bulk Storage of Grain. — Mr. W. Correll read a short paper on this subject in 
which he advocated loose stoiuge and mentioned that an old stripper could be used 
as a means of elevating the grain into a shed, by removing the back portion of tho 
machine and putting wide bars on the beaters with a hopper over them. The 
machine could then be harnessed to an engine, and the grain stored in the barn. 
Members discussed the paper at length, and were agreed that some better method 
of storing grain was very badly needed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

^ March 8th. — ^Present; nine members and four visitors. 

The meeting took the form of a discussion on the question: “Does it pa.^ 
fallow land in this district?'' Members were divided in their opinions, as 
records had been kept. It was decided that during the coming season ea _ 
memW of the Branch should undertake to fallow at least 20 acres of a t 
and keep records, which would be submitted to the Branch. 
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MILTALLE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55m.). 

February 22iid. — Present: 14 members and five visitors. 

•Seeding OpEuiTioNS—A short paper dealing with this question was contributed 
• Mr P. j. MeEaehen. It was a good plan, he said, to follow a crop of wheat by 
•'nff oats to be cut for hay. Should they be broadcasted the quantity of seed 
Id need to be increased by at least half a bushel. A spring-tooth cultivator run 
the land would be all that was needed to cover the seed. On account of the 
"inrtase of labor he considered that large implements should be used in order that 
as possible should be done during suitable weather. Such an imple- 
it as an eight-horse spring-tooth cultivator worked over the land twice would 
ivc better results than the same operation performed once by the plough, especially 
^'herc the weeds were at all troublesome. He did not think it advisable to sow 
"■licit before rain unless it was on new land. AU seed should be graded and 
"ickled before sowing. He had found the best method of piekhng the grain was to . 
empty the seed on to a cement floor and mix the solution with the wheat by turning 
tlm grain over. In the discussion that followed the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. 
Uier) said if the ground was loose, a good harrowing would be better, as the 
oats would not be buried too deeply. He favored pickling the wheat iu a cask. 
Mr. E. Story said one should always endeavor to sow oats, as they made a good 
liay crop, and were also good feed for all classes of stock. Messrs. J. P. Story, 

P BagneU, J. S. Jacobs, and L. Aunger also spoke. 


O’LOUGHLIN. 

February 27th. — Frehent: seven members and three visitors. 

Whe.1i Standards. — The inaugural meeting of the O’Loughlin Branch of the 
.igricultural Bureau was held at the residence of Mr. E. 0. Dahl, when a paper on 
the question of “Wheat Standards "'was contributed by the Hon, Secretary (Mr. 
E. 0. Dahl). He was of the opinion that one standard for each year’s wheat did 
not meet the altered circumstances ruling at the present time. He thought there 
should be a high standard to meet first quality wheat, a second standard for wheat 
that was badly cleaned, and a third for poorly developed and inferior grain. Under 
the preseut conditione the farmer who delivered a load of badly-cleaned wheat 
obtained just the same price as the farmer who had taken the trouble to clean his 
wheat properly and deliver a good sample to the agent. Mr. Lutz in discussing the 
paper, thought that the sample would be considerably improved if more than one 
standard were made. The farmer who neglected to clean his wheat properly would 
soon exercise more care in the harvesting operations if his wheat was classed under 
the third standard, and docked from 4d. to 5d. per bushel. Mr. Bergmann thought 
the good name and high quality of Australian wheat was becoming tarnished, and 
the fault was is no small way due to the badly -cleaned grain that was marketed 
each year. The Hon, Secretary also pointed out to members the advisability of only 
sowing the best grain. He admitted that there were times when inferior seed gave 
fair returns, but if a dry spell of weather, or a frost was experienced, the quality 
of the seed sown would almost invariably produce an inferior sample. 


YEELANNA. 

February 23rd. — ^Present: 17 members and four visitors. 

Stkifper versus Harvester. — Mr C. Wagner, in a short paper on this subject, 
said he favored the use of the stripper in the maBee country. There were very 
few parts on the stripper that wore out quickly, and a man with a machine cutting 
5ft. 6in. was able to reap 10 acres to 12 acres a day. A ibnsfa. or Shush, crop 
reaped with the stripper and eleaued with the winnower would turn out a real 
good sample; but if the harvester was worked in the same crop it would have to 
he driven too quickly to turn out a good sample, and by sO' doing one would be 
almost certain to blow a good deal of the wheat out of the machine A good dis- 
cussion followed, tie majority of members being in favor of the stripper. 

KOONIBBA, February 29th. — A special meeting was held, when the election of 
olhcei's took place. . . 

2nd. — An- interesting and instructive paper, under the title 

“ 1 he Care and Management of the Horse,” was read by Mr. L. Hicks. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

.EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

HAIilDON. 

February 27tb. — ^Present: 15 members and five visitors. 

Harvest Reports. — Members discussed the. results of the harvest. Various 
reasons were given for the prevalence of white heads, but the general feeling ^as 
that they were caused by a dry spell and hot winds when the wheat was in the 
flowering stages. Kvidence of ‘‘take-alP^ was also commented upon, and niemherii 
w'ere advised to fallow more land, and to sow larger quantities of oats. Ryat 
was also given as the cause of some of the low yields, late Gluyas espeeially 
being affected. Gluyas had proved to be the heaviest yielder for tiie district 
25bu3h. to the acre having been recorded. Members were divided in their 
opinions as to whether early or late sown wheats gave the best results. 


MINDARIE. 

March 11th.— Present: six members. 

Harvest Reports. — The following is the report tendered by Mr. Payne on the 
results of last harvest: — ^YandiJla King, ISbush.; Federation, ISbush.; Marshall’s, 
20bu9h, ; Walker’s Wonder, 12bush. The above were all sown in June with 451bs. 
of seed and 701bs, of super, to the. acre. Mr. Hamel also reported as follows:— 
Unification, sdwn on new land with 451bs. of seed and 401bs. of super,, average 
6bush. Mr. Hamel remarke<l that this wheat was extremely tough to reap. Men-, 
bers were of the opinion that if the stubble was burnt off, the growth of thistles 
during the next year would be checked considerably. Mr. McCabe said that if the 
fallow was turned back during the summer months it would materially assist in 
eradicating weeds. 


NETHERTON. 

February 22nd. — Present: nine members. 

Improving the Stripper for Reaping Light Crops. — In the course of a short 
paper on this subject, Mr. Peake said, owing to the scarcity of labor, there was 
a tendency among farmers to purchase larger machinery. He suggested that the 
wheat box should be placed directly behind the. horses, on two wheels, about 6ft. 
apart, with the steering wheel well forward in the centre of the machine. The 
comb and beaters could be small and light, and independent of the other portion, 
but, of course, attached in a suitable way at the near end, and supported by another 
wheel at the other end. The wheat could be elevated up to the top of the bos and 
then dropped through a suitable thresher. The wheat box would be much higher 
than at present, \vith the bottom sloping outwards, and the door made on the side 
of the machine. That would overcome the difliculty now experienced with machines 
in getting close alongside the heaps. In order to work the comb, he would plaw a 
gear at each end that would be connected by a rod, in order that the comb imght 
be kept level. The beaters would, no doubt, need to be in sections, with two br- 
ings placed in the centre a few inches ajiart. The spindle would also he i°^^® 
pieces, with a movable union joint, as tliere was always a difficulty in getting 
three bearings on one shaft to nin true. 


NITNKERI AND YUBGO. 

March 3rd. — ^Present: seven members and visitor’s. 

Seeding Operations, — The meeting was held at Mr. S. C. Kelly’s 
the following paper on “Seeding Operations” was contributed by Mr. 8. 0. 

The land, if ve^ dirty, he said, should be worked with a plough, with the m 
boafds ticen off, as that would make a better job of destroying the wee ^ 
the soil was of a heavy nature ttie seed should be sown about 2in. deep. 
one was working, on sandy land he thought it would be fli.dent, 

shallow. If oats were sown, 401bs. of seed to ' the acre would be 
especially if drilled in about March. If sown' later more seed shouia 
because it did not stool out so well. Land that was sown for a hay cr p 
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bo roUed. When stubble land was being prepared before seediugj it waa not 
dvisable to plough more tban 2m. deep or there would be a danger of stirring 
an the sour soil. He did not thuiic it a good plan to work stubble land unless a 
. ieau burn was secured. To pickle seed wheal^ a cask should be sunk to the lo>el 
oi^^the ground, and 11b. of bluestone dissolved in each lOgalla. of water. A 
block and tackle could be used to haul the wheat in and out of the cask. 

KAMOO. 

December 17th. 

'I'ut, liORDO \'iNE.— The following particulars were given by Mr. F. Lewis in 
:i. pnper under the above heading:— The average yield of raisins in that district 
Loin the Muscat Gordo Blanco vine was about tons per acre, ranging from 
less than 1 ton up to 3 tons. He was of the opinion that the same conditions, with 
a uormal season, and no serious setback, such as very hot winds, diseases, &c., that 
Yields should reach 3 tons, or even higher. To do that the vines would require 
ii good deal more attention than they received at present, more manure and enlti- 
vatiou and betlj^ pruning and training. In his opinion the latter was the most 
important, especially on new areas. In planting a mixed block it was a good 
plan, to test the ground beforehand for depth of soil, and make it a rule, as far 
us possible, to plant the citrus in the deepest soil, the deciduous next, and the 
vices in the shallowest soil, but that should not lie less than 18in. of soil over 
the limestone, or it would interfere with ploughing, &c. Vines did better, as a 
I'ule, in that district on limestone country than in very deep sand, and, although 
trees would grow rapidly and well in the same ground for a few years, they soon 
deteriorated. That was accounted for by the fact that the small roots of the 
vine ^vould penetrate the cracks and crevices of the rock and spread sideways 
until they became quite flat without losing their vitality, whereas the roots of 
most trees did uot have that power' of spreading, and would gradually choke and 
starve. The Gordo could be profitably grown on a western or southern slope, 
or in a valley where it would not be safe to plant Sultanas on account of frost, 
which very rarely affected the Gordo; but it was necessary to have them located 
where they could be watered liberally, and protected from hot winds. Unlike the 
currant, ^e Gordo required at least as much water as trees to obtain the best 
results. All levels should be taken, and the laud carefully graded, and an irriga- 
tion trial performed before planting. Most growers; when planting, procured their 
cuttiugs or rooted vines wherever they were cheapest, without troubling about what 
stock they came from. He considered that a great mistake. When a man 
iiiteuiied buying livestock for stud purposes one of the first things he iuquii’cd 
about was the pedigree, and a good nurseryman did the same, yet many people 
uho had to make a livelihood out of vine-growing would often plant vines grown 
from suckers, diseased wood, or “foreigners,’' and the mistake probably was not 
noticed for years. The best plan Avas to secure cuttings from, vines personally 
inspected during the previous season. Three cuttings for each vine would be 
needed. A cutting planted as a permanent vine would usually make a better 
growth tliau a rooted vine planted out from the nursery, but it would require more 
irrigation than the rooted vine for the first year. The usual thing was to put 
in two cuttings, and pull out the weaker of the tw'O the following winter. At the 
^iime time an equal quantity of cuttings sliould be put in a small bed where they 
could have any amount of water. Cuttings planted out in the permanent positions 
may take a year longer to come into bearing, other things being equal; but, as 
previously mentioned, they made the best vines. Wlien planting rooted vines all 
damaged roots should be cut out, but as many small fine roots as possible lorc- 
served. The tops should be cut back to the strongest shoot, to 2in. or Sin. long, 
nnd all dead wood removed. In his opinion the best system of training the Gordo 
ID that district was on a single wire trellis about 18in. high. That would be high 
enough to keep^ the grapes off the ground and allow room for working the horse 
oe under the vines, and at the same time be#ow enough to prevent the limbs from 
exposing, the grapes to the hot sun. -He would have the rows 
utt. apart and the vines 8ft. apart in the row. They should have a clean, straight 
fn ^ wounds, up to or a little above the wire, where they should 

bend eitter way along the wire. Both arms should he as 
possible the same.sii^e and vitality when full grown. To obtain that 
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result it required a lot of attention and careful treatment the first few years, 
and he advocated trelllsing as early as possible, the first year after planting jjf 
preference, as the wire would give the young vine protection from cultivating 
machinery and stock,' and- also a support for a vigorous vine to cling to in an 
upright position. The first year they would require frequent Bucketing, and shonld 
be gone over about half a dozen times during spring and early summer, and all 
shoots below ground level rubbed off. That was essential, as all . sucker shoots 
left for -winter pruning made unnecessary wounds, and vras the cause of frequent 
suckers grotring from the same place for years. Sueketing was much easier and 
quicker to do in spring, when the shoots were tender, than in winter, when they 
had to be dug out and carefully cut with the secateurs. The first year's pruning 
consisted of cutting back closely and cleanly all skoots, except the strongest, and 
reducing that to two or three buds if the vine was weak, annd bringing it straight 
up to the wire if vigorous, and, of course, cutting out all dead wood. It was 
better to cut back fairly hard the first few. years to shape the vine; hut not 
hard enough to force too many suckers. The second year they should be strong 
enough to take a rod one way along the wire a foot or two, in i.^ direction away 
from the prevailing wind for preference, and that should be gffeu a long twist 
round the -wire and tied securely at the end to keep it in place. To do that it 
was best to destroy the end bud by cutting out and tying with string or binder 
twine just behind the destroyed bud. If the rod was tied behind a live hud the 
swellmg of the wood caused the string to cut into it, and leave a weak place, wMcb 
was liable to break or ‘choke’ later on. During the third year the permanent 
arm should be extended a foot, care being taken to cut out all dead wood, Spur 
prune all lateral shoots to two eyes and a base bud, and if there was a good rod 
in the right position, start a short, permanent arm, in the opposite direction along 
the. wire, treating as before. Ail growth below the crown should, be cut out. Lhre 
must be taken to untwist last year’s wood. Lay the arm along the top of the 
wire and the lateral spurs would keep it in position, but the end of the new rod 
might be tied as before.' Subsequent prunings consisted of extending the two main 
arms a littjp each year until they meet that of the next vine, and pruning the 
spurs in most cases by cutting out the outside shoot "with the piece of last year s 
deald wood attached, and cutting back the inside shoot to two eyes and a base bnd. 
Of course that could not be done in every case on account of weak growth or 
accident; .but if that rule was followed as closely as possible the spurs -wonld 
never grow lanky and unsightly. When full grown the vines should present a 
straight, even appearance after pruning, when looking along tire row, -mth no 
spurs sticking out beyond the width of an ordinary trellis post. The fruit-beanng 
spui's should be evenly distributed all along the wire without any vacant places, 
and, viewed from the side, they should be straight and even, with an upright stem, 
and appear to be rigid and self supporting.” , , ,, 

Drying op Fruit. — A discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. Dunn g, 
who said that the present system of grading gave a premium to the man who 
was slovenly and not conscientious. The man who sends fruit to the snett ; 
sufficiently dried to pass muster gained in cash. He would suggest ” 

some appliance, such as used for testing moisture in wool, so 
that the fruit was properly dried. We were producing too much for home 
sumption, and there must be an export to compete with the world s 
fruit must-be in the best condition, and much of the river stuff was h®" ^ 

The question was how to make the conscientious man fare as well as 
With bulk grading it was necessary to mix fruit to get it through the ‘ 
saw three sweats weigh 35Dlbs., and another lot weigh 5501bs. ' The ® ..eniiuin 
fruit, yet 2001bs'. at 4d. per pound gave the latter an advantage of ts ;„s„Mtor5 
to the careless producer. In the discussion it was generally a^eM _ 
or Shed managers were needed who would refuse to handle insumcien y 


BRINKLEY, February 23rd.— "^s being the first meeting sin^ the harves 
recess, members discussed various topics of. local interest, dealing 

MONAETO SOUTH, February 23rd.— Mr. K. Hein 
vvitli a trip up the Biver Murray to Nildottie,‘and' returning DJ 
'Tailem Bend, and Murray Bridge. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ASHBOURNE. 

February 25th. — Present: ]8 members and four visitors. 

\ii address was delivered by the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) on ‘ ‘ Dairying. ’ ' 

\ meeting during the afternoon was also held at Messrs. Meyer & Kirkham’s dairy, 
when Mr Suter dealt with tlie.**Mmor Ailments and Remedies for Dairy Cows.*' ' 
A. further special meeting was held on March 4t]\, when the Inspector of Orchards 
"(Mr. C. H. Beaumont), in company with members of the Bureau, visited the 
orchards in the district, and gave a lecture on “The Planting and Care of the 
Oichard. ’ ' The lecturer also gave a demonstration of apple-packing. 


BLACKHEATH. 

February 23rd. — Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

'{Jabe of Habness. — Under this heading a paper was contributed by Mr. R. 
Talbot, in the course of which he said the harness should first of all be washed 
ill warm water with soft soap in order that all ' dirt, sweat, &c., might be 
removed, and then allowed to dry in the sun. He preferred a polish that would 
not come off on the hands. When not in use the harness should be bung up 
in a cool, sheltered place. He advocated the use of leather-lined collars, but 
(iid not think it advisable to use them on horses that had sore shoulders. The 
collars should not be dipped in water, but rubbed over with a warm, damp 
rag, and finally dressed with neatsfoot oil to soften the leather. The leather 
on the traces adjoining the buckles did not take long to wear out or crack, and 
in order that that might be prevented an additional small piece of leather should 
be placed on the inside of the buckle. The nickel on the buckles, &c., could be 
prevented from becoming rusty by .using a polish prepared for that purpose. 
If possible, the use of rivets should be avoided when repairing harness, as they 
tended to weaken it 


CLARENDON (Average 'annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

January 23rd. — Present: nine members. 

The Wattle Industry. — The broad-leaf wattle industry of South Australia, 
said the Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. Brooks), in a paper dealing with the wattle 
industry, was one which was worth from £2,000 to £3,000 annuaUy to that district 
With proper care and attention he was convinced that the industry could be 
increased until it would represent £10,000 to the settlers situated in that locality. 
When one considered that the vrattlc could be grown on land that was unfit for 
producing anything else, the very fact of one being able to utilize waste land 
sliould impress upon settlers the importance of producing from the land every 
Rvailable source of revenue. The importation of wattle bark from South Africa 
was one of the main causes of the low prices that bad been ruling during some 
of the seasons they had recently experienced. Since then, however, a Wattle 
Growers- Association had been formed, the objects of which were to study the 
interests of the growers and the protection of the industry. The association had 
done good work, with the result that prices had risen until the wattle industry 
bad become a good paying proposition. Mr. J. Spencer, one of the life members 
of the Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, was President of the Associa- 
tion, and it was mainly through his efforts that a branch of the Wattle Growers* 
Association had been established at Clarendon. He thought if the Branches of 
tlic Agricultural Bureau .^tuated in those districts where the wattle could be 
grown were to take the matter up, much of the so-called “waste land** could be 
utilised, and the production of wattle bark would be increased three-fold.^ He 
c oncluded that it was to the interest of eveiT producer of wattle bark in the district 
to ])ccome a member of the association. 


' GUMEBACHA (Averse annual rainfall, 33.30in.). 

December 24th,— Present: six members. 

iuiuGATioN.— In a paper under this heading, Mr. C. Jamieson said two things 
at least Were necessary if one wished to obtain good results from irrigation,. 
<iiieiy:^Land of reasonable quality and a fair knowledge of the fundamental 
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principles of irrigation. The land should not be too stiff, a little on the li i 
side would give best results, with soil well drained, and of a. good depth p 
strongly pointed out the advisability of having the water test^ before installin* 
an irrigation plant. The best method of applying, the water, although an espenBivi 
one, was by the aid of * sprinklers, as the water was evenly cfistributed over the 
land. Potatoes were the chief crop inigated in that district, and it was im 
portant that the land should be thoroughly worked before planting. Tomatoee 
could be irrigated, but undei* ordinary conditions very little water was required 
Maize and sorghum also did well under irrigatiom A very good method of 
sowing was to plant two rows close together, and then leave enough space between 
the rows to work a horse hoe. The mist^e of not hoeing the laud was fj-g 
(jiieutly made. He eoneidered that one hoeing and one application of water when 
the laud w’as fit, would give better results than just the bare watering. He had 
put a bank across the land every few feet in order to make the wal^r go 
the laud, and besides saving a good deal of labor, he had found it most beneficial 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall,' 15in. to 16in,), 

Februai-y 20tl\. — Present: 12 members. 

Harves'I'ek versus Stripper. — The following short paper dealing with thU 
subject was conti-ibuted by Mr. H. Cross. Although that was a subject that was 
constantly being discussed by various Branches of the Agiieultural Bureau, he 
said, it was still hard to convince some agriculturists that there was a greater 
advantage to be obtained by using the harvester. 'He considered that the outstand* 
ing feature in favor of the harvester Was the great amount of labor that could be 
saved if one of these machines was employed in reaping the crop. Being close to 
the stacks, a farmer using a harvester could, on cool days, cart his wheat into the 
station, while the man using the stripper would in all probability have nothing to 
do- He was of the opinion that if the grain were carted and stored into the barns 
until after seeding, the gain in weight would more than repay the farmer for his 
trouble. The farmer using a stripper very often argued that he used a stripper 
because he was able to save the cocky chaff. He pointed out that in many eases 
one could notice heaps of cocky chaff in the paddocks that were quite uneared 
for, and would therefore be useless as food for stock. The cocky chaff was princi- 
pally used for feeding cows, and the farmer was in the habit of adding ingredients 
to it that would probably bring the price of it up to that of hay chaff.— A good 
discussion followed, some members being of the opinion that the speaker under- 
estimated the value of cocky chaff. — The report of the experimental plots con- 
ducted by Messrs. T. Burna and F. Lehuiaiiii was discussed, 


TNMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 37iu.). 

February 27th. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

The Labe and Training of Horses. — ^In a paper dealing with this question Mr. 
R. J. Martin said be would first deal with the treatment of tlie foal. He pointed 
out how often, one noticed a foal running behind its mother, who was woiknig in 
a sulky or spring dray, until its feet became quite tender and sore. If the inare 
must help in the daily routine of farm labor^ then the proper place for 
should be in a loose box, where it could not injure itself. Of course, a much better 
plan was to have the mare and foal in a paddock where they would be ’ 

He did not think it was advisable to overwoi’k the mother, because the milk 
overheated, and would very likely injure the foal’s stomach. The foal » 
allowed to run with the mare for about six months, when it could be 
weaned by being given small feeds of chaff, bran, crushed oats, &c. Fromexpn 
he had proved, that if the foal waa occasionally ha.ndlfecl during the early > 
its life very little difficulty would be found when it was being broken in. ^ , 

found it a good plan to put the colt in tJie pole of the trolly alongside 
horses in order that he might become accustomed to feel the weight of 


■weigiii- 

It naturally followed that when the colt eonunenced hard work he would ^ 


with plenty of strength in it. If raw or crushed oats were 


used bran 


added; that mixed with good ehaif would keep a horse well up to his woi 
than give the horses large feeds, when more food was wasted than ° gait 
endeavor to make the feeds smaller, and at more frequent intervals. 
mixed with the chaff would give the horses a much better which 

to make their coats glossy. It was well to avoid putting horses in pau' 
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„ sandy and in which the feed was short. A good quantity of green feed would 
lielp to shift sand in any horses that were affected. The point as to what was the 
f'orrect time to water the horses was one on which various opinions were always ex- 
ijiBsed. He did not think one could do better than allow them to have a drink 
wlienever they wished to do so. In dealing with the question of grooming he 
pointed out that if one did not have time to go over the whole of the body of the 
niiiiiial the shoulders should be thoroughly cleaned. During the winter a waterproof 
rog would keep the coat soft and the horse warm. 

KANMAhi'fOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

February 23rd. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

R.iimiTS.— Under this heading a paper was contributed by Mr. W. 0. Mills. Ho 
was of the opinion that if one wished to cope with this serious pest it was necessary 
tliat one should have a fair insight into the life history and habits of tire rabbit. At 
tliat period of the year when the first green grass appeared the rabbits paired off 
and conimeneed breeding, usually in a soft piece of land, or amongst some other 
kind of natural cover. The first litter would appear from three to live weeks 
after mating, and thereafter about once during each month until the green feed 
disappeared. Poisoning, fumigating, trapping, and digging out were the methods 
usuall.v employed in that district for the destruction of the rabbits. Ho had tried 
each of these methods, but none had been wholly sncecssful, Some people were 
of the opinion that the rabbit should not be destroyed mdiserirainately because it 
could be used as a food for human consumption. To those people he would point' 
out tliat it was generally recognised that four or five rabbits would eat as mucii 
food as ono slioep. At the present time each sheep was worth about 15s. aimually 
to its owner. Prom that it should be seen the enormous amount of damage the 
rabbit# did to the sheep and pastoral industry of the State. During the late 
suimiicr and early autumn every effort should be made to poison and destroy the 
rabbits. During the first two or three weeks following the early rains there would 
only be a few rabbits in each burrow, so every endeavor to trap the rabbits at that 
time should be made. If the young rabbits appeared before all the old ones had 
been caught the burrow should be fumigated. Digging out should only be under- 
taken when the ground was damp. Beat results wouhl be obtained if the rabbits 
were killed first, and holes dug out afterwards. In clear, open country, where 
tlicie was no other cover except the burrows, the holes eould then, of course, be 
attended to without delay. Again, some people thought that if they started to 
kill after their ueiglibors had finished they would drive the rabbits back on to the 
land that had already been cleared. He suggested that killing should commenee on 
a certain day, and an inspection made shortly after. Action could then be taken 
.against those farmers who had neglected to help in the de.struetion of this peat. An 
interesting discussion then followed. 


MOUNT BAfiKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

February 20th. — ^Present: 48 members. 

Meiiino Sheep. — Mr. S. Shepherd, in a paper under this heading, said any person 
visiting the various markets could not help notieiug Die number of poorly-bred 
Merino sheep oft'ered for sale. No doubt the demand for sheep and the fact that 
every available ewe was being put to the ram, whether of good breed or otherwise, 
nail au ill effect ou the quality of the sheep. To those farmers who wished to breed 
good Merino sheep, he suggested that they should purchase cast for age. ewes from 
some good breeder ’s flock. When buying, the farmer should take 30 per cent. 

required, for culling purposes, get the ewes in good condition, then 
“P ™ a fine day, and take plenty of time in going carefuUy through 
cm. First mark all rejects, such as bad-shaped sheep, hollow backs, or high, 
sIcH™ in sheep; also any that were very wrinkly or appeared 

W I’ at” carefully examine her udder and teats. If a 

nui in n Iny being eut at shearing time, or any had very large teats, 

,• "’i “canse their lambs would very likely die and the ewe get milk fever 
aim n mi! '’’® '’reed a good even lot of Merino sheep the first 

iniT ™ get the ewes as near to one type and size as possible. In examln- 

hahv I™ n the following defects should be culled;— Any strong or 

aho™ in U that showed a cross fibre or hairy growth croppmg up 

reiectfii ^ t? ““““ ^eece, also extremely fine or short-stapled wool, should he 
J tea. If the flock had been well dassed there would not he so much trouble 
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later on wlien classing the wool. It was impossibly breed ^ even type of sheep 
if rams of an indifferent class were employed. When selecting the rams, large- 
framed sheep should be chosen, with strong bone, straight bacte, *ort n^s, boad 
koulders, and the body free from wrinkles or folds. They sho^d atao have elem 
faces The next item of importance was the fleece. He preferred wool of a medinn 
strength with a good even fleece, showing the same character over tte whole of 
the body. At the same time one should endeavor to secure a fair length of staple 
and density, hut it should be borne in mind if the wool was bred too close the staple 
would become too short, and if the staple were allowed to become too long the wool 
would be very thin and loose. In the discussion that followed, Mr. B. btephensoa 
referred to the ewe with the large udder and large teats— a etos of ewe which he 
considered should be enUed out, as the lamb eould not get the teat m its month, 
and would suck at a smalt piece of wool until it ^ed. The large udder did not 
occur so much in crossbreds as in other classes of sheep. The cause of some sheep 
getting white wool along the back was standing under a tree in wet wy r, and 
getting the constant drip of rainwater on one spot, as it was more prevalent m wet 
w^thm. Breeders were now aimiiig at breeding big sheep without wrinkles. Mr. H. 
Jones said it was only necessary to go into the saleyards to see the poor quality of 
the sheep. After their experiences during the drought he thought they would lave 
got rid of their poor quality sheep. Mr. MonAies said they had evidence of the 
Lss of sheep which Mr. Shepherd bred when they recalled the fact that he (Mr. 
Shepherd) had obtained 500 guineas for a ram, which showed that to knew some- 
thing about the game. He pointed out that the reason of poor quy sheep being 
S in the markets was owing to the fact that at times oMy euto came mto tie 
markets, as breeders would not bring their best sheep ante the saleyards. He was 
Xsed that Mr, Shepherd barred the wrinkled sheep.' fc. L. Rankine, in refernug 
to fat lambs for export, said he believed the best lambs for expori were 
by black-nosed ram^hropshirc or Southdovra-from big 
Monfries agreed with Mr. Eankine’s views. He contended, howcTOr, that a mar 
^onld not breed for export only, but aim at getting a general utility sheep as weU. 

mount BAEKES (Average annual rainfall, .10.93in.). 

March 27th.— Present: 50 members and four visiters. ^ 

WHITE Leghorns feom Chick to Poelet.— In the course of “ 
with this onestion Mr E. W. Beythien said: — “Success m egg-farming mainly 
hinges on a man’s' abitity to raise strong, healfty chicks Lorn shdl to Ew age, 
or, in other words, the first five or six months of a pullet s tee h a 

the fact that no financial returns can ho expected ^“'“S.this penod 8^^ 
natural tendency to neglect chicks, the result being a snrviva,! of ^ ‘ 0 ®^ 

even those that do survive are in a good many eases .ofl ^ 

weaklings, which are of very little value as ^ warmth 

nourished with easily digested food, and every attention given ^ ita b 
or comfort cannot be expected to develop into a robust mars it 

treatment during the first six monihs ^ "l“a td, 

as a profit earner for aU time, as all clucks hatehto *om egg of w 
vigorous parent stock come into this bfe as ’’oll^o^oloped^d fitted 1 
stern battle before them. But fed impteperly or ^ept ^ 
at unsuitable temperatures or through being unfortunate enoug p 

parents on one or both sides, the reverse conditions f availahh 

seems to me that in laying out a poultry plant at least “^^Jaation for 

- for expenditure eould weU be spent lu brooder l^ouses and aecomm^^ 
the growing stock, for a pullet weU noimshed and weU grown 
astonishing amount of neglect and hardstap during t e res patter to 

be bright and profitable. Once in the brooders it is not a d 
raise young chicks suoeessfnUy; but on. no occount should food DC g 
they are at least 48 hours old, and as a Prooaofron^agMSt tn s ^ 
not to remove them from the inenbator nursery “““JT sparingly 
After this, however, any food,— chick gram “uxtare “ y . . P 

little chaff or sand four or five times a day. ^nely oruj ’^hen^a week oW 
charcoal and cool, clean water, must be always ^^ore tliem._ _ ^ „eat 

moist, crumbly mash mixed with skim milk, «ontaini^. g,a,t 

and bone meal, should be fed twice regularly- 

mixture, and finely-chopped tender greenstuff should be fe 
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1 , Virnusht up on abundance of greenstuff, as they will eat more of it 
sliouU uc thereby save nearly half the food bill. Over' feeding in 

itheu avoided, as it tends t« make chicks sluggish, and gets 

tlic ‘W) habit of moping round tbe hover from one feeding time to 

tlieni which they should be kept actively scratching all day in 

‘“j T’ develop sturdy frames and vitality, and being so much in the fresh 
*1 • are ceiWnly healthier and not so liable to bowel trouble. In chioka, 

1 m healthy vigorous stock that is mature, bowel trouble arises mostly 
^overfeeding, combined with the close, stuffy air of a badly ventilated 

■ or through chills caused whilst wet and exposed to cold, bleak winds in 
^°i'l -ioltered runs. Witk either of these causes bowel trouble results, and 
I "comes the clogging of the vent and wasting, if not the death of the chick. 
R "ding chicks is an art no careless person can ever learn, and numbers of 
”'°d Dullefs are ruined each year through faulty brooding. The .temperature 
"ider the hover should at all times be high enough to prevent overcrowding, 

(I,,, same time the hover should be well ventilated in order to keep the 
■ ° ore and fresh. However, the sooner chicks can be made to do without 
^rtifieiai heat the better, as after a certain age it tends to weaken and lower 
the vitality They should be gradually hardened off by reducing temperature 
under hover from time to time. After the first month free range should be 
allowed the growing stock, as they thrive much better under such conditions. 
The cockerels should be culled out, and the pullets themselves should not 
receive addition to their scratch grain feed, the ordinary laying ration of adult 
stock. I am a firm believer in this, because besides developing the frame of the 
bird 1 think tke egg-laying organs should also be developed in the growing 
pullet. Then when the laying age is reached the bird is in perfect condition 
throughout, and ready for its life work. It will be noticed that in some strains 
the laving age is reached much earlier than in others; hut whenever it arrives 
never 'do, on any account, such an unnatural thing as to try and check egg pro- 
duction. A setback of this sort can only be more or less injurious. If a 
pullet hied from sound, mature stock wants to lay at from four and a half to 
five months let her lay. The eggs at this stage are so small that they can do 
her 110 harm, and it is only the natural outlet for her surplus vitality. It will 
be found that after laying a dozen or so eggs she will case up on her own 
accord, and take a short rest, and then start afresh with normal sized eggs, 
whilst others of the stock are just beginning to think about work. The early 
layer is the bird with vitality, aial a natural born tendency for egg production, 
and as suck should be legbanded and kept under observation during the first 
year to make sure that in other respects she comes np to standard for the 
breeding pens; hut at all times the parent stock must be sound, vigorous, and 
correctly mated witk generations of breeding behind. Maturity is absolutely essential. 
Mash should always be fed to growing pullets in the evening, and they should 
be encouraged then to distend their crops to the fullest extent. This causes 
them to grow up with a big stowaway. This is necessary, for a bird must be 
a big cater to be a heavy layer. Begarding the time for hatching pullets to 
obtain best results, certainly locality, climate conditions, and season play a 
great prt; but the records from the following test carried out by me may 
prove iuteresting. All pullets were hatched from eggs of same parent stock: 
Tweuty-five pullets, hatched August 1st, 1914; laid four-five months; average per 
bird, first year 227, second year 184, third year 189. Thirty pullets, hatched 
September 1st; laid at five-six months; average per bird, first year 206,^ second 
year 187, third year 178 Thirty pullets, hatched October Ist; laid at six-seven 
months; average per bird, first year 198, second year 168, third year no record, 
rteaty pullets, hatched November 1st; laid at seven-eight months; average per 
bird, first year 164, second year 157, third year no record. Forty-five autumn 
Pidlete, hatched April Ist, 1915; laid at five-six months; average per bird, first 
yoar 9H, second year 159, third year no record. 


b'HKREY GAKDENS, February 26th.— Mr. E. Ashby, of the Blackwood Branch 
p. Bureau, delivered an address on “Australian Insectivorous 

■Ills to a large number of members and visitors. 
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INMAN VALLEY, March ISth.— The Government Veterinary Lecturer (M, j, 
E. Place) gave a denionstratioii and leetnre on “Worms in-Sheep and Prevej'tif 
Measnres” to a large attendance of members and visitors, • 

MACGILLIVEAY, Fobruaiy 19lh.— Mr. B. Wheaton' read an extract iron, th, 
Journal of Agriculture on “Stock on the Parm.^’ 

MOEPHETT VALE, February 23rd.— The “Noxious- Weeds” tjuestioii 
“Treatment of Injured Stock were the subjects which formed the diseuaaiou 
the evening. 

MOBPHETT VALE, March 23rd.— The meeting discussed at length the qusatio, 
of the installation of trucking facilities for stock at the local railway station. 

STEATHALBYN, February 26th.— One of the members of the Branch gare u 
interesting account of a visit to Tasmania, dealing chiefly with agriculture and 
livestock. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COONAWAEEA. 

February 26th. — ^Present: 19 members and two visitors. 

SccCESS IN Daiky Farming.— Mr. P. C. Stafford opened his remarb in s 
paper under this heading by stating that cleanliness was a factor too often orer- 
looked in the production of dairy produce. The keeping quality of both mil); ml 
cream was greatly impaired by contamination with any form of dirt, and its marlet 
value was consequently greatly • reduced. In either cheese or butter making tie 
factory manager looked for milk and cream to reach bun in a fresh, ton, and 
cool condition, in order tliat good marketable produce might be made therefrom, 
Milk or cream of inferior. quality could not be made into good cheese or butter. 
The farmer who consistenfly supplied milk or cream to the consumer, retail mer- 
chant or factory in good condition would always command a good, price for hii 
produce. His gain might not be more than from a ha^enny to a penny pa 
gallon of milk or pound of butter fat, but even that woifld amount to a fair snm 
in the course of the year. The question of the minimum yield on which cows M 
be culled was one that every farmer should answer for himself. It was a inatto 
of actual cash returns over the cost of production— what toe 
cow per year amounted to, and the cost of production. In the e^nditos 
be included toe cost of grazing, culUvation, fodder purchased, to 

delivery of -produce, and upkeep of farm plant. The net in^me “ 

farmer toe financial result. The testing of his herd .wuiUd show wtoto cows 
bringing in a reasonable return, and those on whmh he ’^ss waso. ^ 
money in keeping. One point, however, should he borne f„mto 

fiOOgils. of milk or 2601bs. of butter per cow per year “S to 

herd by systematic working, and therefore no ^iry *s-™er sho d to 
with less. When that standard was reached, further n»t 

The most diflicnlt part of herd-ttotmg was to make a ^tajt ' toose „ 
begun were always apt to persuade themselves that Li 

particular case; hut they were surprised when toey ^cMt o^f tihor ttet 

toe herd had been carrying. Owing to toe padnal X pm® 

had taken place during recent years, and which was On to 

■ dairy faritong under the no-testing method was and ’calv« K® 

other hand, where cows were regularly and and the 

raised from those tested cows mated with millong P®^*g^®®?, from the heti 
out of toe -poorest milkers was continually going^ on, the m^ ^e 
was gradually on the increase. Consequently, ™der ®ystomatie wo g ^ ^ 

price of labor did not, in toe same measure, ™duee toe rtou 
farms where toe cows were not tested and f “®?- „ of’ working 
solution of toe labor difficulty on toe dairy farm. The hours ^^^ragepto 
not be increased, nor toe feeding cost per cow ^ ®^ory dniry 

dnetion of the herd was subject te a substenM increase “ ® ^ poes. Soo^ 

the combined system of testing, culling, rad^breeding ®“ /meant money 1»^ 
or later that fact must be recognised, and the protracted delay m 
in consequence. 
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GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.81iu.;. 

November 29tli.— Pfeaent; U members, 
n -T-rpTioN OF SOREEL AND Feen.-^A paper dealing mtli this subject was 
t«l by Mr. J. Biddoeh. These weeds, he said, would be found to grow 
toiitribu soil and under the same elimatie eonditions. He would rather 

f 1 wift sorrel than fern, for, as far as his knowledge went, fern was of no 
T hatever therefore it should not be allowed to spread on valuable land that 
w'be gromng .something more uaefuL He preferred the reaper and binder for 
' e- off crops because the harvester distributed a great many seeds on the land 
*h^'t”nould geruilnate during the next season. The wheat could Uien be graded from 
II thresher and all sorrel seed removed. Land badly affected with sorrel should 
mazed bare with sheep that had been running on scrub laud, ^ as they would 
Mrov a large number of the plants. The land should be disc ploughed in the 
' er time and left for a few weeks. He contended that the disc plough was 
better than a board plough, as it left the land more exposed to the rays of the sun. 
tftbr harrowing it should be gone over with a spring-tooth harrow which would 
huil out tlie plants by the roots, then again ploughed and harrowed. Only constant 
and thorough cultivation would successfully eradicate the weeds. As a preventive 
he suggested using more lime ou the land -than they were in the habit of doing. 
He used it on a small scale, and found it very beneficial to the land, and also a 
means of clearing the land of this pest. In destroying ferns, he stated that some 
l«ple thought one had only to plough the land and sow Algerian oats and the 
ferns would fail to come up. He advocated destroying the ferns beforehand, be- 
cause when tlie oat crop was high enough to protect the young ferns from frost 
they came up and choked the crop. To cut the fern with a chopper or grass mower 
as soon as it appeared would encourage the growth of grass, and help to subdue 
that uiidoairable weed. The ferps should be left on the ground because they helped 
to rot the youuger shoots; if burnt after cutting it would encourage new growth. 
.i clover, preferably Subterranian, couM be sown after the fern had become, very 
thin, as it appeared to thrive well on our light soil, and he believed it would do 
equally well on land that had previously grown fern in large quantities. A lengthy 
discussion followed the reading of this paper in which members generally agreed 
with the remarks of the writer. Mr. E. A Telfer exhibited a specimen of tape 
worm 12ft. long that had been taken from a lamb that had died that morning. 


KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

March 9th. — Present: 12 members. 

l.iK.\.ssE3 SciT.vBLE FOK D 1 STKI.CT. — The meeting took the form of*a discussion 
ou this question. Mr. H. Mills said he had obtained good results from red clover. 
Me.s.s!s. Tucker and McKenzie preferred rye grass for the best lands, aud black 
prairie grass for the sandy sods. Mr. Hemmings tabed a sample of Japanese 
cudso, witli which he was experimenting. So far it liad done very well. 


KI KI. 

March 23rd. — Present: eight membeis and one visitor. 

Best Whfats foe Dismicr.^ — The meeting took the form of a diBcussiou on the 
aiwve questiou. Members were of the opinion that Golden Drop and Gluyas were 
the best early wheats, and favored Marshall's No. 3 as a late variety. 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.35m.). 

March 4th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

OoSTixuous Cropping.— Mr. G. G. Serle gave an account of his e^ejiences of 
‘■'jutinuous croqvpiug. He stated that in 1912 he ploughed the land in February, 
™ hvated it a couple of months later, and again just previous to seeding, when 
¥ )udi. of malting barley was sown with 701be. of super, per acre. The yield was 
■fi'eusli, per acre. Next year he finished ploughing in February, cultivated twiM, 
uuu sowed oats, which cut three tons of hay per acre. In 1904 he ploughed the 
““ laud in March, and had a return of 2i tons of wheaten hay per acre. Gate 
® ie 1915, and still the yield was three tons of hay per acre. In 1916 he. 

vowel wlicut, and the return was 30bush per acre. This season he had a crop of 
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bai'Iey on the landj and it looked as well as any crop he had- previously gTowD^ Lag* 
year he had increased the manure to lOOlhs. per acre. The land was hlaek stickr 
soil, but it did not harden, because it had been worked thoroughly, Good dtainai 
had very important bearing on cropping. Mr. .1. Bell said he hatl oceasioS 
cropped his land two or three years in succession, but had never obtained the gooi 
results reported by Mr Serle. Mr. Serle continued by ^mg it was a aistale 
to think that that practice caused the weeds to grow. The result was quife tkj 
opposite. The stubble was burnt off every year,* and wheat or oats sown for w 
around the outside. That stubble was then ploughed in so that a good bnm 
possible. Even on land that was not cropped continuously he burnt the stubble, be- 
cause the feed kept green for a longer period. The Chairman (Mr. J. B. Mitchell) 
desired to ascertain whether it paid better to^ allow the land to spell after a crop 
or to sow some sort of a catch crop, even if it were only grass seed. In Kuglaiil 
...the small holdings were almost continuously cropped, a various assortment of fod- 
ders being grown after the grain was harvested. Mr.' Serle said the seasoiis hde 
would not permit of two crops being sown during the one year. He believed ii 
drilling in oats for a catch crop between seasons. Mr. H. F. L. Holzgrefc saidht 
had not tried continuous cropping, principally because he had so much land that it 
was unnecessary. On old land two successive crops were the most he had giom. 
His practice was to grow rye grass after a grain crop. It kept the thistles down, and 
provided excellent feed for a few years. Land was becoming dearer, and famm 
were working smaller holdings, so that grazing would barely pay on land worth 
£12 to £15 per acre. He had never grown oats, but believed they were a good 
crop to clean the laud. In future he intended to try a continuous cropping ca a 
small scale. The, subject was an important one, and well worth discussing, as all 
land owners would have to get a good deal more out of tneir land in the futuie 
than they had in the past. He had seen successive crops of barley, oats and Tusrai 
wheat grown on the MilUcent Flats, and the third crop was one of finest he hai 
seen. That was only possible, of course, on good heavy land. If the land was nol 
wanted for grain or hay, then it should be put under grass. Mr. Bell remarM tat 
it was a good plan to sow rye grass with wheat. He put in a wheat crop, rolled 
it, sowed rye grass seed, and then fed the wheat off with sheep. The stock rampW 
the grass seed in, and later on he had a splendid crop of ^ 

that if they wanted rye grass to last it must be fed off before it had tune to go 

to seed. 


mount GAMBIBB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

February 9th.— Present; 20 members. 

POTATO-GKOWINO BxPEEiMENTS.— Mr. E. Fowler gave tte teJIv, 

the experiments conducted by Mr. Kilsby:— BrowneU s . Hat was 

the reTult being at the rate of 1 ton 16cwts. 94Ibs. per acm Ear y 
a new variety they tried this year. It grew quicker in the S mit v4 
other in the plots, and afterwwds dned o® Se acre^ UpVTatf- 
fairly for the season. The result was 4 toim 4ewts. 2«b^to P ne 

That variety had not turned out too weU, 2 tons j^to pm 

average for 1915 and 1916 was 3 tons 9cwts ms 3 tons 

diiced 3 tons 15cwts. per acre. The average for the two Pr®™“® y® per acie. 
2cwts. 821bs. Carmen No. 2-The yield this ye^ ^ 2 to“® Roirt 
They were also poor the year before (16ewta. 351bs.), * „ortli diggi"? 

and 1916 was only 1 ton 9cwts. 761te. They were .P^f^^ly spoken of 

in 1916. This was very disawoinlmg, as the fault of the potato 

wherever it had been grown. He did not knoi4 if it wa^e ^ 

or whether it was the seed that was defective. The seed J the seco"^ 
— The yield this year was 3 tons 6ewts. 831bs. per acre. yielded 

year of trial, the result was 3 tons lOowts. 431bs. two seasons was 

3 tons ITewts. 411bs. per acre. The average for the previou W ^ 

6 tons 4owts. 221ba. Thus Coronation Blue, on the ‘iU, own seed; t 

had turned out a good__P«^- bS Manistee-Tt® .w « 

he thought the imported seed would beat their own. Early ii 

of this variety this year was 1 ton 15cwts. 151bs. por Tpoir own sA 

record for the previous two seasons was 3 tons IScrt- Scott* 

from which they were grown this year, seemed to be yery 
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ni ■ mnli— Yield this year, 2 tons 4ewto. per acre. Its record for 1915 and 1916 
tons 16cwte. 91bs. Pink-eye— These gave a return this year 6f 3 tons lOowts, 
cer acre. For the previous two season the average was 5 tons lOewts. So 
> thouaht that when they took the average it would be found pretty well on top. 

I-I rea rows out of the five were from thmr om seed, and they were as good, if not 
letter than the imported seed. British Vitality — The return this season was 
1 tons’ 2ewts. 771bs. per acre. They did not grow very robust, and produced very , 
all tubers. StUl, it- was a Tasmania variety, and might possibly require 
amlimatising to some extent. Arran Chief-— They had not dug the Arran Chief 
vet but the haulms were spindly in comparison with the Snowflakes. They did - 
Mt look as if they would ^eld very heavily. Beauty of Hebron and Sussex Bed — 
These were also still to dig, as well as the Snowflakes put in to test the manures. 
The Sussex Bed yielded in the first year 1 ton ISewfs. dllbs., a very poor result, 
and in 1916 only 1 ton, although it was a better season, so they practically 
decided to throw it out altogether; hut thinking it possible the poor return might 
be due to the seed, Mr. Spafford thought they might give it another trial. They 
planted new seed, and this year it was the surprise packet of the lot. It had 
vrown well. He then referred tO the spacing tests. He measured off a chain 
l2in. apart between the sets, another chain 16in. apart, the next 20in., and then 
24in. 28in. and 32in., and then the ordinary space between them. The results 
last year were as follows : — ^12in. apart, 66 marketable tubers out of 98 ; 16in., 40 
out of 70; 20in,, 56 out of 76; 24in., 44 out of 70; 28in., 30 out of 50; 32in., 38 
out of 68. The variety used was Scottish Triumph. Those results spoke in favor 
of tho closer planting of potatoes. He should say that 12in. apart would be too 
close with the Snowflakes. Ho carried out the same tests this year, using Corona- 
tion Blue, but the results were not so marked. They were as follow;— 12in., 72 
large and 31 small tubers; 16in., 69 large, 22 small; 20in., 75 large, 27 small; 
24im, 69 large, 21 small; 28in., 60 large, 23 small They would find, looking at 
all the results, that the best varieties were Coronation Blue, Pink-eye, and Scottish 
Triumph. Bismarks came out fairly well, but the red varieties, with the exception 
of Early Rose, did not result very well. Mr. Fowler said he had come to the 
conclusion that deep planting was the best. It had proved so in America. By 
deep planting he meant not less than oin. That seemed the most suitable depth 
to plant potatoes, Even at 5in. in a season like this there was not much moisture. 
The shallower the potatoes were planted the more subject were they^ to disease. 
In reply to a question regarding the dipping^ of seed, Mr. Fowler said they had 
not adopted the practice, as it involved a considerable amount of work, and ho did 
not know that the results would be commensurate with the trouble. For bbght 
dipping would be useless. It would be a good thing in the case of scabby potatoes, 
no doubt. Scab depended greatly on the soil, and resulted from mechanical injury 
arising from the soil in wluch the tubers were growing. 


MOUNT GAMBIBE (Average anuual rainfall, 32iu.)'. 

Mupplementarv Feeding op F.Auar Stock. — The following paper was contributed 
hy Mr. F. B. Davidson;— “ We all know that, in the farming land about Mount 
(lainbier there is an abundatiee of grass, iu fact, too much for re{|uiremeiits 
liming the spring, and much of it often becomes trampled down and otherwise 
destroyed. But about this time of the year, and during the winter months, our 
breediiig ewes and dairy stock would do much better with a little extra feed., 
Miicli has been said about giving them oats and chaff. Both are very good,, 
especially in a droughty year; but, fortunately, we do not get marry such years, 
here, and if we did more money could be made by selling our chaff and oats 
other districts. I consider the better plan is to cut as much grass hay as could 
be spared, and to grow root crops and greenfeed. I know, of course, many fanners 
do cut grass hay, but I think they should go, in for it to a much greater extent, 
than they do at present. Only last Christmas I was struck by the appallmg waste 
of grass. It was a good year, and there was a shortage of stock. Paddock after 
paddock of high ^ass could be seen simply perishing and becoming useless, wheie- 
as if it had been cut earlier it could have been made into excellent hay, and may 
tome in very handy later on. Now, if a few small paddocks were fenced off, amJ 
crops of rape and , mustard, Algerian eats, &c., or iu the lighter soils rye or 
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sorghum, and later mangolds or sugar beet were- grown, I tMnk the stock woold 
be helped considerably. Moreover, Ure small paddocks, wtach could be put under 
grass after every two or three years, would be much enriched by having had the 
stock on them in greater numbers, and manured by the droppu^, for, without 
a doubt, sheep manure is the best fertilizer that can be got. I would also urge 
everyone to have a small plot of lucerne — a feed which needs no commeut of 
mine. I would like members to try sugar beet, as I am convinced that it is oue 



uasi year I grew some as an experiment. I sowed it in drills in a paddock that 
had grown a crop of potatoes. The land had never been manured, but the result 
was very satisfactory. I and others from here sent samples to the Maffra sugar 
beet factory to be tested, and my sample beat all the others. It also compared 
with the beet tested in America, where, out of ^ples from 11 States, only two 
showed a better teat in sugar, and none in purity; thim showing that it can he 
grown here, and grown to advantage. In this district sugar beet should bo 
planted in Avf|pist and September. I estimate that my crop would yield about 
30 tons of roots, and from 15 tons to 20 tons' of tops to the acre. This is just 
a rough estimate, but I think a crop that will yield anything approaching this is 
worthy of consideration. I strongly recommend haying small paddocks on the 
farm, for then there are always some of them spelling, for, even if there is no 
crop growing on them, though the grass may not be better it win be fresher and 
the stock will thrive.” Mr. J. H. Buck said much waste of grass occurred each 
year. Last year he tried an experiment by mowing down grass and grain crops 
for hay. Ue stacked half of it dry and half of it green. Both, were satisfactory 
for feeding and from a financial standpoint. Mr. E. Smith agreed with Mr. 
Davidson on some points, but there was a lot to he considered. The present was 
a' bad time for labor, and grass hay was a difiScult thing to handle. It was neatly 
always spoiled by the rain. There was no doubt, , however, but that it was the 
cheapest and best for fodder, Segarding the growing of sugar beet; one would 
not get such a big yield as of mangolds. A yield of 10 tons to the acre was 
considered a good crop, but the producer would probably get a 20 ton crop if 
mangolds were planted. He thought that better results eould be obtained from 
if fodder was required and not a grain maize. Ninely-day maize he found 
a good variety. Mr. Buck thought the labor problem was not so senoua as was 
made out. He would willingly pay a man lOs. a day if he thought it would 
save his cows, and believed any farmer would. The best mangold be grew was 
the Long White. Mr. P. Martin favored ensilage for feeding the cows. It was 
going to pay handsomely, and it was the only safeguard against food shoitage. 
It was a good stand-by for autumn. If cows were put on to rape aud token on a 
couple of hours before milking, the milk would show no taint _ He questiooe 
whether lucerne would pay. The sub-soil was not suitable, bemg too poi ■ 
Peas and oats made a fine ensilage. He believed, in view of the high cost o 
material for sUo construction, one could be made at a low cost Igr tne use 
saplings. The idea was to take six uprights, 1ft. in diameter and 15ft. higt 
place 5ft apart, with inside space hollowed out and intervemng space U e 
j^aplings laid horizontally on the ground, cracks to be filled nnhiral 

it would easily last for five years. Mr. H. G. Wheeler thought tot o 
rainfall with our dewy nights was sufficient to grow lucerne. Be naa r 
two crops this year 3ft high off to same patch. It was a good tree g 
too. He was a great believer in maizer which earned to cows over to r 
summer. The batter, too, produced from the milk of (»ws fed on maize 
superior quality. Mr, E. P. Pritchard favored maoze, tlirice- 

better. He had grown the Longfellow -variety of maize. He plantea 
ploughed ground, qnd driUed the seed in every third / *. make 

and even,, and was highly satisfactory. Mr. B. ToUner smd ^ same with 
ensilage with grass, but it had been a failure. Then he ' Bue*®’ 
oats, and it had been a success. Mr. Buck said he even used y g^gan 

They made an excellent ensilage mixed with other fodder. - 

said his experiences with maize had been different from Tki® 

year he had taken off a crop' of 7 tons to, the aere,-frpm a pan 
year, although his crop was drUled in, it was a failnre. 
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AUSTRALIA’S SOLVENCY 

Depends on the Increased Prortuctiou of 

FARMS, FACTORIES and MINES. 


^SUNSHINE’' FARM MACHINERY 


HUGH VICTOR McKAY'S FAMOUS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS and ENGINES 
are 

“ALL AUSTRALIAN 


Made in Anstralia by Australians, to suit Austra- 
lian conditions, from iron ore mined at Iron Knob. 
South Australia, treated at Newcastle, N.S.W., 
and manufactured at Sunshine, Victoria. 


The “ Sunshine ” industry employs directly and indirectly 
thousands of Australians who help pay Australian taxes. 

Keep Yoar Money in Anstralia. 

The bugbear of the farmer is taxation. — If money is kept in 
Australia there will be less taxation. “ Sunshine ” can supply 
the bulk of your requirements in Farm Machinery, and 
“Sunshine” products merit your support. 


Write for Catalogues 


-Call and Inspect. 


H. V. MAY 


r “Sunshine” Showrooms, 

I y 56, North Terrace, Adelaide. 
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Forg:an’s Shares 
Will Fit Your Plow. 

Forgaii’s Shares are manufacturt!d to fit every make of 
Plow and Cultivator. Thit is one reason why there 
are more 

FOKGAN’S CAST CHILLED 
PLOW AND CULTIVATOR SHARES 

used in Australia than any other make. Otl>er reasons 
are : — They wear longest, and will take the ground until 
worn right back to the socket ; they are specially chilled 
to suit all classes of land, and they are CHEAPER than 
other makes. 


PUT THEM TO THE TEST. 


J. & R. FORGAN, Crystal Brook 


andPtPirie- 
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POULTRY BREEDERS. 


On application (personal or by letter) to the Poultry 
Expert, Adelaide, Advice on Feeding, Breeding, Housing, 
and Diseases, &c., will be given. 

Arrangements made for Ijectures in Country Districts, and 
Visits of Inspection paid to Poultry Yards and Farms. 

Publications.— On application Breeders’ names will be 
placed on the Mailing List. 

Monthly Notes in The Journal of Agriculture; subscription 
la. per annum, posted; 2s. 6d. Inter-State. 


GOVERNMENT POULTRY STATION-PARAFIELD. 

Inspection is invited of Stock and Methods Adopted. 


PUBLIC VISITING DAYS— 1st Wednesday and 4th 
Saturday in each Month. 


EGGS AND POULTRY FOR LOCAL MARKET 
AND FOR EXPORT. 

Instruction as to Age, Weight, and Methods of Fattening 
Poultry for the English and Local Markets. 

EGGS. — Further particulars on application. 

Please address all correspondence — 


THE POULTRY EXPERT, 

Teiwhoms (6464 ' ADELAIDE. 

I 6465. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


AUCTION SALE OF TOWN LAND. 

To be held at the Land Office, Adelaide, on Thursday, May 9th., 19 1 8,- at 11 a. m. 
Allotments in towns of Bruce, Canowie, Cungena, Iron Knob, Kimba, Koolywtirtie 
Kyanoutta, Lock, Marania, Mercimda, Meribah, Minnipa, Mount Hope, Talia, Warramboo' 
Wirrula, Wudinna, Yaninee, Yantanabie, and Yatina. ' 

Also 

Sale of leases of forest land in hundreds of Howe and Darling. ' 

Full paniculars are published in the Governnunt Gazette, or may be obtained, with plans, 
on application to the Secretary for Lands, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open are leminded that application maybe 
made for the whole or any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portion of 
a block, if considered advisable, and to adjust the purclmse-money or rent. If only portion ol 
a block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the succaesful 
applicant would be required to pay cost of survey. 


ALLOTMENTS, SALES, TRANSFERS, SUBLEASES, AND 
MORTGAGES. 

Notice is hereby given that in future no applications for land, oryfor transfer, sublease, or 
mortgage of Crown leases or agreements will be approved to unnaturalised persons of 
nationality, or to naturalised persons of enemy origin unless the consent of the Honorable the 
Attorney -General of the Commonwealth be first obtained by the parties making the appUca- 

tion. .VI. 

Where any doubt as to nationality exuts, it will be necessary for certificate of birth or 
naturalisation papers to be exhibited. 

The same principle will apply to land sold by auction. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official Lmt of 
which may be seen at, the principal Post Offices, and copies obtained at the Office of ® , 

tary for Lands. The List shows the Areas, Localities, Prices, &c., of the Sections 
and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS FOR LAND. 

The Land Board meets daily fwhen necessary) at the Board^s Office, in the 

to deal with applications received the previous day for any lands that 7 gjatemeot- 
Official List. Applicants must either attend personally or seM a « T„njg. 

Forms can be obtained at Post Offices, or on application ‘to the Secretary 

HARRY .-JACKSON, 

Oommisiionar of Crown Landi and Immig 
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AGBIOULTDBAL COLLEGE, ROSEWOETHY, 

The seed grains submitted for sale tMs season comprise a number of early, 
mid-season, and late wheats and barleys, a mid-season variety of oats, and a 
mail quantity of field pease. The cereals have all been selected from pure 
strains and well graded. The production of selected and graded seed has been 
continued at the College for over 12 years, and hence most of the strains now 
being offered possess unbroken pedigrees of considerable length. 

CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST OF SEED GRAINS 
AVAILABLE FOE 1918 SEEDING. 

Orders will now be booked for any of the undermentioned varieties, and 
applications will be dealt with as far as possible in the order in which they ate 
received. The prices quoted ate “on truck, Koseworthy,” and are subject to 
revision. All orders and inquiries should be addressed to— 

THE PEINCIPAI., 

I Agricultural College, Eoseworthy. 


GRADED PEDIGREED SEED WHEATS. 


King’s White 

EAELT VAEIETIES. 

6/- per bushel 

King’s White 

“ 10 

5/6 “ “ 

King’s Eed 

• " 10 

5/6 " “ 

Caliph 

...... “ 1 

5/- “ “ 

College Eclipse . . . . 

“ 9 

5/_ “ “ 

Le Huguenot 

LATE VAEIETY. 

Selection 6 

5/6 per bushel 

GRADED AND PEDIGREED SEED BARLEYS. 

Tunis 1 

EAELY VAEIETIES. 
Selection 1 

4/6 per bushel 

Tunis 2 

“ i 

4/6 “ “ 

Tunis 3 

1 

4/6 “ “ 

MID-SEASON VAEIETIES. 


Tunis 4 . 

. . . . . . Selection 1 

4/6 per bushel 

ThtiIr 5 

,. .... “ 1 

4/6 “ “ , 

Eoseworthy Oregon . . 

..... “ 9 

4/6 “ “ 

Eoseworthy Shorthead 

.. . . “ 10 

4/6 " “ 

Tunis 6 . . 

LATE VAEIETY. 

4/6 perbu^el 
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SHEARER’S 

PATENT 

STUMP-JUMP IMPLEMENTS 

PARRAKIE DISC FIELD TRIAL. 

Ei^ht oompeting. Result — Shsa&se's First. 



SONS 


Shearer’s Patent Seed and Fertilizer Drill' 

HuudreHs of Unsolicited TestiTnonials^ 


hand. 


Write for Catalogue and Price Lists, 

Pnll Stock of ‘Shearer* Steel Plough Shares always on 

Prompt dispatch can be given. — 

ADDRESS; ft k 

John Shearer & Sons, Kilkenny, a- 
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Jloseworlhy ^iricullural College. 


WALTER J. OOLBBATOH, B.So. (Agric.), M.R.O.V.S.'. 

Principal. 


SUBJECTS : 

Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Dairying, Aviculture. 

Viticulture, Wine- making, and Fruit Culture. 

Chemistry, Mathematics, Botany, English, Book-keeping. 

Surveying and Wool-classing. 

Manual Practice on Farm, Vineyard, Orchard, and in Dairy 
Wine Cellars, and Farm Workshop. 

?EES: 

£30 per annum (including board and lodging) and £1 for 
medical fees, payable pro rdia at the beginning of each 
session. 

SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Six, each valued at £90, open for competition anii ually , 

SESSIONS: 

The course of study extends over nine sessions, or three years. 

The First Session of each year begins on or about the third 
Wednesday in April and closes on or about the third 
Friday in July. 

The Second Session opens on or about the second Tuesday 
after the close of the first session and closes on or about 
the second Friday in October. 

The Third Session opens on or about the second Tuesday after 
the close of the second session, and closes at the comple- 
tion of the vintage. 


dpphcations for Prospectus and information should be addressed to 

The Seceetart, 

Agricultural College, 

Eosewoetht. 
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^'AJ5TRALA5IAI1 IMPLEMHT «d 
/10U5E rURliD/lIJIG C? 

NORTA1 terrace, ADELAIDE. 

R/f. White, Manager. 

(C.P./lARRIi .5cARFEtCf to) 

Complete Hou5E Turndmera proprietors / 

,5PEeiAbUT.3 IN Decorative Effect,; . 

We have installed the most comprehensive system op modkn 

FURNISHED ROOfAS EVER INTRODUCED IN THE COMMONWEAlsTH, 

each room being a study in correctness and economical 
FURNISHING. Inspection invited 


kindly 

INSPECT 


3 ) 


MODERN I 
FURNISHED! 
ROOMS I 


bPECIALI 


Rick irv. be&OlT/ul well .scacjorvcd woods 
ai\d Austp&l Cpa/tsrrv&iToK ip. 

Uaiqvjc irv, Opigiaal Dcsigrvs sad 
” c ^pcpiop OpKolstcpy WopK. 

OpigiaoJ Decorative cJvjggestioad in 
^ (^p aaisK LeatKep eTi^^ay Alottics . 

Excivjjive Fe).bpie<5 _/op CuptaiaiS 
*' Loo se Covers aad Poptiepes 

Fiae Carpets aad Rugs /rora EaglaAd 
^ aa d iadia, pare desiqas aad eo loPirvg^ 

Tke akill oj tbe Worlds Pottery Artists 

^ e mbcnjicd ia 0 \jr» eKeiee 

Furaiskcd Rooras /or Repatriated 

^ eloldiers. a study ja cSouQ-d Value. 

n Viiil^Slates that will compare with- /j 

M ^ K'l tnn t «.K a/4 - RrtAWXA - 


that will comp^^ witb 
Furnished RQonvs_i__^ , 

CONaObT U<5 FOR 





ApLjyiy 
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The Cooper 

“LITTLE GIANT” 

Pumping Outfit. 


Strong and thoiougbly practical. 


CoDBiats of a Btvong high-grade 2 E.P. 

S 'ne and substantial all-metal Pump 
with high-grade cut gears. 







It is very compact, and is designed to 
giT© long years of service, to run with 
very little attention, and to operate at a 
very small cost of upkeep. 


The engine can be instantly detached 
and used for other work, such as 
driving ohaffeutter, wood-saw, win- 
Dower, &c. 

The Little Giant '* Pumping Outfit 
will lift water from wells or bores up 
to 200 ft. deep. It has attuned a 
1 record throughout Australia never he- 
ft fore equalled. 


Write for Further Information 


SOLE AGENTS- 
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TOP BRAND 



SUPER VALUE. 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO., Lm, 

Currie Street, Adelaide. 

OVER 5,000 FARMERS 

are members of the 

Agrricultural Bureau, 

ARE YOU? 

If not, join a Branch* at once. If the nearest 
Branch is not within reasonable distance of 
yoiu' Home, write to the Department of Agn 
ciilture for particulars as to how to form 
Branch. 

It is to your Interest to do so. 




